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PERSONAL 2 
‘URREY: GUILDFORD. Small, quiet Nursing 
Home, 6 beds only. Facing south. Good 
cooking. Trained staff night and day. Basins 


and gas fires all rooms. Own garden produce. 
Present vacancies: one single room at 15 gns.: 
one double room to share at 8 gens. each weekly. 
—Major McKEAN-FITZPATRICK, Proprietor. 
Tel.: Guildford 2574. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





£10-£25 PRICE we pay for Cul- 


turedPearlNecklaces; £25-£1,000 
for Diamond Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, Earrings 
etc. Valuation by qualified expert (Fellow Gem- 
mological Association). Register your parcels 
(cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1. HOLborn 9177. 


CAR IN GOOD CONDITION required 
= urgently—CLAYTON, 421, High Road, Finch- 
ley, N.12. Call, write or ‘phone Finchley 6221. 


A THORBURN, F.Z.S., wide selection of 
* sketches, signed proofs and important works. 
—BIDDLES, Guildford. 
A LIMITED amount of cleaning and restoration 
of old Oil Paintings can now be undertaken 
by APPLEBY BROS., of 27, William IV Street, 
London, W.C.2. a -_ 
NTIQUE GIFTS, 10/- to 10 ens. : china, pottery* 
objets d'art, curios. Also dinner, coffee, tea 
sets (full or part), ALEXANDRE RAGHINSKY, 
77, Blandford Street, Baker Street, W.1. WELbeck 
6018. WE ALSO BUY. a 
ANTIQUES. The disposal of one’s possessions 
is usually a distasteful procedure. The ques- 
tion of value and the best channels for disposal 
are often difficult to decide. In order to secure the 
best prices for works of art, furniture, pictures, 
and antiques generally, provided that they are of 
some importance, one has to be in close touch 
with the most fervent collectors. I am in such a 
position, and without the bother of commissions, 
cartage, etc., I am prepared to make offers and 
advise those who contemplate disposal of estates 
or single items. Arrangements can be made to 
visit any part of the British Isles at reasonably 
short notice.—RONALD A. LEE, Member B.A.D.A. 
All communications to Private Address: No. 1, 
The Terrace, Richmond Hill, Surrey. Tel: 
RIC. 4811. 
LANKETS. Pure wool white cellular Blankets, 
80 in. x 100 in., £7/10/- per pair; 70 in. x 90 in., 
£5/10/-; 63 in. x 84 in., £4/15/-. No coupons or 
dockets.—HA WICK HONEYCOMB BLANKET CO., 
LTD., Hawick, Scotland. 
OMPLETELY Automatic Lighting Plant, 
44 h.p., 110V., 20.5 amp: 3 h.p. 110V. 14 amp- 
D.C. motor generators; control panel, 100 ampere. 
hour battery. Good condition. Nearest offer £185. 
—Box 1601. 
O NOT DISCARD YOUR OLD SPORTS 
JACKETS, HAVE THEM LEATHER BOUND. 
Edges, Cuffs and Elbows, price 40/-, including 
postage. Also we put new strappings to breaches 
and jodhpurs, 21/-. Hundreds of satisfied clients; 
14 days’ service. Send goods and remittance to 
“RENOVATIONS,” Dept. C., 1la, Market Street, 
Brighton 1. 
O YOU REQUIRE COMFORTABLE FOOT- 
WEAR? If so, you will be well advised to 
consult “‘D. & M.” who not only stock and make 
to measure footwear, but also possess a world- 
wide reputation for the skill of their fitters.— 
DOWIE & MARSHALL, LTD., 32 Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
RESSMAKER.—Customers’ material made uP 
to own design or from latest Paris sketches. 
Orders promptly executed.—MICHELLE, 44a, 
Dover Street, W.1. REGent 5166. 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 
Mount Street, W.1. GROsvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly exe- 
cuted. 
ENCING MATERIALS. Steel Stakes: Angles 
and Tees, 1 in. x 1in. x } in., 4 ft. 6 in. long; 
1} x 13 x yf in., 9 ft. to 10 ft. long; 2in. x 2in. x 
} in., 4 ft. long and upwards; 24 in. x 2} in. x 
4 in., 6 ft. 3 in. long; all pointed, notched and/or 
drilled. Wire Netting: Galvanised, 2 in. and 3 in. 
mesh, approx. 13 gauge, 10 ft. high in rolls of 
approx 25 yds. Straining Wire: Balloon Cable, 
approx. 7g in. dia. on drums, 5/6000 ft. per drum. 
Keen prices, delivery from stock. Full details 
from:—COX & DANKS, LTD., Wadsley Bridge, 
Sheffield; Langley Green, Oldbury; Broadheath, 
nr. Manchester; Feltham, Middx; Mill Street, 
Bedford. 
HIAND-MADE entrance and garden gates to any 
required size by Suffolk Craftsmen. Designs 
available of entrance and garden gates, fire- 
screens, weather-vanes, well-heads, etc. Repairs 
and restorations carefully executed in any part 
of the country.—S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., 
Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk, Woodbridge 514. 
Established 30 years. 
H47s remodelled by milliner (late Debenhams). 
New hats created. Personal attention given 
to post orders.—A. FAYRE, 66, Oakington Avenue, 
Wembley Park. 
UNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS for Sale or 
Exchange with guaranteed immediate 
delivery, plus a Minimum allowance of £5 for any 
old typewriter not more than 30 years old.— 
RUSSELL HARE, LTD., The Typewriter King, 
Liverpool. Tel.: NORth 1428. 
ACKSON & SON, Consultants and Dealers in 
Works of Art, offer long and wide experience 
together with fine goods carrying a full warranty. 
Important furniture, silver and pictures usually 
on hand. They are also ready to purchase similar 
items or complete collections at fair prices. 
Enquiries, offers and appointments respectfully 
solicited. References.—JACKSON & SON, Estab- 
lished 1839, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. Telephones 
1 and 16. 
RACTICAL PURCHASING CO. for all house- 
hold requirements including carpeting, rugs, 
fabrics, wines and spirits, at today’s lowest 
prices.—35/39, Maddox Street, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 
0744/7. 
ELL-KNOWN ARTIST is now prepared to 
accept commissions for portraits from snap- 
shots. Satisfaction assured. References.—Box 
1603. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
TAMPS. We would like to ) purchase your stamp 
collections and old correspondence. If you are 
interested we assure you of our personal attention. 
—SCOTIA STAMP AGENCY, 47, Hope Street, 
Glasgow, C.2. _ 
TS XIs. When buying new equipment re- 
member JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS gBive 
satisfaction. Handmade by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES AND SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports 
and Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 
HE GARDEN POOL. 
Water Lilies and 
L. HAIG & CO., LTD. (Dept. CL), 
Farm, Newdigate, Surrey. 


OUR BOILER ‘OIL-FIRED 
STOKING, extra cleanliness, even tempera- 
ture thermostatically controlled, resulting in 
economical use. Complete change-over within 
few days by fitting Britain’s Best Burner—the 


For Ornamental Fish 
Plants, etc., consult 
The Aquatic 


MEANS NO 


“‘Parwinac”’ fully automatic Oil Burner.—ask for 
list OB99, PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, 
LTD. 99, Broad Street, Birmingham 1. 


WOOoLLIES. Angora Cardigans, lovely colours, 
Pure Shetland Twin Sets, beautifully 
tailored. Jumpers £3/15/--—-KITTY PRESTON, 
LTD., The Glen, Appleshaw, Andover, Hants. 


SITUATIONS 





Wanted 
ADY (35), with girl 4} yrs., requires post as 
House-keeper to gentleman with or without 
family. Excellent reference.—Box 1637. 
ADY (38), with two ponies, seeks post where 
accommodation for children 11 and 15 in 
school holidays. Adaptable, capable, experienced. 
—Box 1604. 
ADY Housekeeper-Hostess desires post private 
home or country club. Educated, intelligent 
experienced and with long reference.—Box 1596. 


EDUCATIONAL 





OLLOW YOUR URGE TO WRITE and ear earn: 

a spare-time income. Learn from exclusiv> 
Home Study Courses by Beverley Nichols, Enid 
Blyton, John Brophy, Reginald Simpson etc. how 
to write profitable short stories, articles, sc-een 
plays, etc. Send 2}d. for free booklet, SCHOOL 
OF AUTHORSHIP, LTD. (CF 9), Gloucester House, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


EARN Hairdressing and Beauty Culture for 
a successful career.—Prospectus Sec., Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
6, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. Beauty 
Culture Dept., 449, Oxford St.. Ww. 1. MAYfair 2962. 


HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL ‘OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. The Summer 
Term commences May 4, 1949, All branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted.—PRINCIPAI:: MISS 
RANDALL, ist Class Diploma, EDINBURGH 
COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
INKFIELD PLACE, nr. Windsor. (Principals: 
Constance Spry and Rosemary Hume). 
Residential School for training girls in first-class 
cookery, interior decoration, dressmaking, gar- 
dening and flower work. Offers during summer 
vacation starting August 22; short Residential 
Courses for adults in French cookery and flower 
work.—Apply: The Secretary. Tel.: Winkfield 
Row, 3231. 





LIVESTOCK 


FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. Dogs 
at stud.—_MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 
Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.: Otter- 
shaw 139. 
EDLINGTON TERRIERS. Unique, ideal house. 
children, sport, Puppies, various ages and 
prices.—CMDR. NEALE, Capel, Ipswich. 
HARLES CRUFT for the best in Pedigree Dogs 
Acquire your dog through a reputable organi- 
sation. Specialist advice on purchase, training, 
boarding and stripping. Alsatian Training 
Kennels.—Advice and particulars, CHARLES 
CRUFT, Kennards Ltd., Croydon. Tel: 


4455, or Windmill Cottage, Coulsdon Common, 
Surrey. 
KENNETH J . BEESTON, Burley Farm, Alles - 


tree, Derby. Tel. 57611 (two lines). Classically 
bred thoroughbred Horses, all ages. Specialists 
in Ayrshire and Shorthorn Diary Cattle and 
Calves of the better kind. T.T. or Attested if 
required; cornmercial prices; 7 day’s approval. 
Prices and brovhure on request. 

AIN’S HILL FARM, Portsmouth Road, 

Cobham. Surrey, offer excellent point of lay 


pullets; 30 day guarantee.—Call, write or phone 
Cobham 3153. 
ELLOW LABRADOR PUPPIES for sale by 
dual champion Staindrop Saighdrer out of 
Corriearder Myrtle-—MRS. COLVIN, Norman 








House, Stansted, Essex. 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 
ATH. PRATT’S HOTEL, SOUTH PARADE. 


Re-opened after de-requisition March 1, 1949. 
Redecorated and refurnished. Enjoy a sojourn at 
this delightful hotel amid 18th-century environ- 
ment. Centrally situated 3 minutes Mineral Water 


Baths, Abbey etc. Perfect comfort. South 
aspect. Continental chef. Excellent service. 
Lift. Radiators in all rooms. Cellar for dis- 


criminating tastes. Sixty rooms. Reservations 
now being received for the Bath Assembly (May 18 
to 28). 

EACON HILL HOTEL, NEWTON FERRERS, 

S. DEVON. Country house hotel, under new 
ownership, in 44 acres. Private wooded path to 
river. Close to sea. Sailing, fishing, bathing etc. 
Summer from §£7/7/- to £10/10/-. Reduced terms in 
spring. Tel.: Newton Ferrers 278. 

ORMY HOUSE HOTEL, ROCK, Wadebridge 

Cornwall. Everything for a perfect spring 
holiday—St. Enodoc Golf Course, lovely coast, 
sandy coves, riding, tennis and an hotel of great 
charm with ballroom and own talkie cinema. 
Club Lic.—Write for illustrated brochure. Tel: 
Trebetherick 40. 


Croydon* 


HOTELS AND GUESTS bs 


XOUNTRY “GU EST HOUSE, facing unspoilt 

beach. Mag. country. Caravan owners also 
specially welcomed. Superb sites, all amenities. 
Brochure.—‘*'GORSELAND,”’ SWYRE, DOR- 
CHESTER. 

ALMUNZIE HOUSE HOTEL, Spittal o’ Glen- 

shee, Blairgowrie, Perthshire. The splendid 
environment and healthful air ensure pleasurable 
memories of this year’s holiday in the Highlands. 
Fishing, shooting, climbing, golf. Rates: Single 
£9/9/- per week. Double £17/10/- per week. 


ROVE HOTEL, SINGLETON, CHICHESTER, 

Exclusive Country House Hotel, in beautiful 
old-world village, near Goodwood. Excellent food; 
pleasant walks; golfing.—Tel.: Singleton 225. 

LAN-Y-DON, SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. A 

recently opened comfortable Guest House on 
sea front. Brochure on application. Telephone: 
Southwold 3253. 


ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL* 
S. DEVON. Beautifully situated facing south 
on River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes 
(regular bus service). A.A. and R.A.C. licensed 
for guests. Ideal for winter residence. H. andc. in 
bedrooms. Central heating. Under personal direc- 
tion of Proprietress. "Phone: Stoke Gabriel 206. 
OTEL TRESANTON, ST. MAWES. Country 
House Hotel in sheltered bay. Beautifully 
furnished, every modern convenience. First-class 
cuisine. Club bar. Terms from 30/- a day. Trains 
met Truro.—Resident Manager: A. MILES HUM- 
BERT, St. Mawes 322. Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 
OVE. Small Private Hotel; hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms; central heating; open 
to permanent residents from 5 gns.; by sea front; 
central.—‘‘RUTHERGLEN,”’ 3, Lansdowne Place, 
Hove 2, Sussex. 
SLE OF SKYE, DUNRINGELL, 
Hotel, Kyleakin, near railway. Comfortable 
beds., h. and c. all rooms, electric light. Sea trout 
fishing in private loch and river, also brown trout 


Country House 


lochs, rough shooting, bathing, sea fishing. Send 
for leaflet. “4 
EWQUAY, Cornwall. GREAT WESTERN 
HOTEL. Privately owned—same family 


management for 40 years. On a spur of land 

between two glorious sandy beaches. 55 bed- 

rooms. Famed for good food. Excellent wine 

cellar. Fully licensed.—Tel.: 2010. 

Nn AY, TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Watergate Bay, Sheltered. Sea views from 

most rooms. Beach 1 min. away. Interior sprung 


beds, h. and c. in all bedrooms. Summer terms 
from 5 to 84} gns. Early morning tea. 
R. EXETER, STRETE RALEGH HOTEL. 


In lovely Devon country, yet within easy 
reach of the coast. A most charming period 
house in beautiful grounds. All modern appoint- 
ments. Home farm produce. T.T. milk. Special 
diets arranged, Licensed. On bus route 
Honiton/Exeter. Tel.: Whimple 322. 

NE of England’s oldest houses with 20th 

century comforts in beautiful Downland 
village 44 miles from sea. Good country fare; 
lovely grounds; Indoor games room; Half-hourly 
*bus passes door; 14 hours from London.— 
ST. MARY'S, Bramber, Sussex.—Tel.: Steyn- 
ing 3158. 


ASSFORD HOUSE HOTEL and Riding Stables, 
near Lymington (New Forest) for a real rest 
with every comfort. A.A. and R.A.C. Riding at your 
door; licensed; constant hot water; central heat- 
ing; golf.—Tel.: Resident Proprietor, Sway 398; 
visitors, Lymington 661. 
AYING GUESTS taken at charming old-world 
Farmhouse with modern facilities, wonder- 
fully situated in romantic Scottish Borders. 
Fishing, climbing, 5,000 acres rough shooting by 
arrangement.—Box 1034. 
EATON, S. Devon. SEATON BEACH HOTEL. 
One of Devon's best hotels. Immediately 
facing the sea in this charming little resort. 
Large, bright bedrooms, comfortable lounges, 
two cocktail lounges and lounge bar. Billiards 
and games rooms. Golf. Special attention is 
given to the serving of good meals. Tel. 17. 
EAVIEW, I. OF W. Accommodation offered in 
lady’s charming guest house. Every comfort, 
separate tables, large garden. Particulars.—MISS 


POWEL, SOUTH WINDS, Seaview. 
OUTHERN Ireland. Castletownshend, Co. 
Cork. Paying guests welcomed at THE 


CASTLE (registered guest house): Sunny 
sheltered position, facing South. Good fires. 
Salmon and trout fishing. Own small yacht for 
sailing.—Tel.: Castletownshend 5. For brochure, 
apply MRS. SLATER 


T. MAWES, CORNWALL, 
HOTEL. On water's 
Private baths and 
cuisine; plenty of 


SHIP AND CASTLE 

edge, facing south. 
suites; good Continental 
spirits and choice wines; 
French atmosphere; good fishing, sailing, etc. 
Dancing; warmest spot in England; ideal for 
winter holiday or residence. Trains met Truro. 
From £6/6/- per week. ’Phone St. Mawes 326, or 
London, WELbeck 6109 


HANNON. HODSON’S BAY HOTEL, 

LONE, EIRE. Free fishing in 
(Shannon) and adjoining rivers: boats and exneri- 
enced ghillies available. Mayfly excellent. Good 
pike fishing. Free shooting. Garage. Hotel situated 
on Athlone Golf Links (18 holes) and beside 
Lough Ree.—For terms, apply to Manageress. 


IDMOUTH, S. Devon. FORTFIELD HOTEL: 

Under Royal Patronage. Pride in its air of 
dignity and well-being—satisfaction in the 
knowledge of perfection in amenities, courteous 
service and meritorious cuisine. Wines for the 
connoisseur. In own delightful grounds by the 
sea.—Tel: 903/4, 


"TSURLESTONE HOTEL, THURLESTONE’ 
S. Devon. You should not miss the glories of 
Spring in Devonshire and to complete your enjoy- 
ment stay at this A.A.****, R.A.C. hotel of over 
19) bedrooms. Overlooks sea. Lift. Squash and 
badminton courts. Near golf course. Riding 
Lovely grounds, Fully licensed. Tel: 332, 383, 394. 


ATH- 
Lough Ree 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
HAT old and most revered of all the > Prime 
Inns of this world. 
THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEI 





Midhurst Sussex 
A gateway to the Sussex Downs 
HE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOU RNI On a 


well-earned holiday you deserve to do your. 
self well. Enjoy every comfort at the Cavendish 
on the Grand Parade. First-class service ang 
cuisine. Telephone in every room. Cocktail bar, 
Jack Padbury’s Orchestra. Excellent train 
service, 1} hours from Victoria.—Proprietors: 
PIMM’S LTD. Terms on application to the 
Manager (P. Churchman). Tel.: Eastbourne 2740, 
"TXN-Y-GROES HOTEL, NR. DOLGELLEY, 

Sheltered amidst finest scenery in North 
Wales, facing south, most comfortably furnished, 
hot and cold services. Provides ideal accommoda- 
tion both summer and winter for those appre- 
ciating considerate attention, quiet surroundings 
and really good food. Good salmon and trout 
fishing. Fully licensed. R.A.C. Guests met 
at Dolgelley Station by arrangement.—Please 
write for terms or ’phone Ganllwyd 205. 

HIS Superb Hotel Is Yours. The SERVICE 

will make you feel the hotel belongs to YOU. 
FOOD and COMFORT of the highest order, Fully 
licensed for residents. ‘‘Bay Court,” Aldwick Bay, 
is an exclusive hotel on the Sussex sea-shore. The 
climate of the Bognor Regis locality is well known 
for its kindliness. Brochure sent promptly on 
request. Early reservation is advisable. (Tel.: 
Pagham 113), 

ESTON-S-MARE. ROYAL PIER HOTEL, It 

is a truism that here is the last word in 
comfort and everything to please. A position 
just above the sea. Perfectly appointed through- 
out including a Vita lounge and dining room, 
whilst there are private baths to most double and 


single bedrooms. Perfection in cuisine and 
excellent wine cellar. Own dairy farm. Lift. 
Tel: 290 


HITLEY RIDGE HOTEL, BROCKENHURST. 

Riding Stables attached to delightful New 
Forest hotel. Tennis, shooting, centre for golf, 
fishing, swimming, yachting. Own farm. Tel: 
2149. 

OU cannot beat Sunny SIDMOUTH on the 

English Riviera for spring sunshine, and the 
VICTORIA HOTEL for all-the-year-round comfort. 
Come and be Spoilt! Tel.: 951. 


TRAVEL 


AGIC CARPET” Mediterranean Cruise by 
Luxury Flying Boat. South to Nice, 
Monte Carlo, Venice, Rome and Cyprus, back to 
Malta via Cairo, the Pyramids and African Battle- 
fields, Bordeaux and home; 14 days’ luxury travel 
with Ist class hotel accommodation, 255 gns, 





Details from THOS, COOK & SON, LTD., Dept. 

AC/SS/1, Berkeley Street, London, W.l—or 

branches. - 
FOR SALE 

Steel- 


1 FT. SPLIT CANE SALMON; 7 ft. s.c. 
centre Tarpon; 10 ft. s.c. Trout-rods (Hardy). 
Reels, Bait, Rods. Private owner.—Box 1600. 
LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, London, 
have a few pairs of men’s Brown Grain Veldt- 
schoen Boots, strong and suitable for rough out 


door wear. Price £6/10 z plus 1/- postage. 
LACK CREPE AFTERNOON DRESS; 
Flowered Pure Silk Ditto, Liberty, price 


£7 each. Mauve Spring Coat, £4. All 37 in. Bust 
Length 453 in. Navy unlined edge to edge Coat, 
length 45% in., £3.—Box 1598. 


ROWN WOOL MATERNITY DRESS and 
JACKET, White House model, excellent con- 
dition. Length 45 in., bust 38-40. Price £14.— 
Box 1597. 
CANOE. collapsible 2-seater 14 ft. long, rubber 
hull, ash and birch framework; two pairs 
paddles, collapsible mast with sail; two rot-proof 
canvas valises for packing. In first-class 
condition. Best offer over £20.—Box 1602. 


ARVED, bulbous-legged Refectory Table, £24, 

Antique Mahogany, pedestal, Director's Desk, 
perfect leather and condition,£42. Three ft. long 
mahogany Bureau, dated 1790, very unusual in- 
terior, fine original flame in drawers and fall, £45. 
Several other antique pieces.—DADE, Kingswood 
Cottage, Brighton Road, Lower Kingswood. 

NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Mth ed. 

24 vols. Condition as new, £32. Also number 
of Books with coloured plates.—Box 1599. 


GARDENING 


UYa Greenhouse of quality, from £15; Garden 
Frames from £1/17/6; Interwoven Fencing 
from 1/- per sq. ft.; Garden Sheds from £6/6/-.— 
BUILD- 





Send p.c. for catalogue, SILVER MIST 

INGS, Dept. P.Q, Betchworth, Surrey. 

CHOICE FLOWERS 106 and 21'- boxes. Book 
now. Orders accepted for peaches and other 

fruits as and when ready, same price. A few more 


private customers accepted.—INDIO GARDENS, 
Bovey Tracey. 
OR all CARNATIONS, PINKS and DIANTHUS. 
Write for fully illustrated Catalogue. Post 
Free.—ALLWOOD BROS. LTD., Largest Carna- 
tion Raisers and Growers in the World, 212, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
OSES, Herbaceous and Alpine plants. Roses 
in all the leading varieties at 4/- each. Cata- 
logue 1948-1949 on request.—BALCOMBE NUR- 
SERIES, Swallowfeld, Reading, Berks. Tel. 83196. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 
Catalogu? is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. ich 
INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot, 
Berkshire. Specialists contractors for the 
formation of Rock and Formal Gardens of the 
first importance; also for the construction of 
Bowling Greens and Tennis Courts. Chelsea 1948: 
Gold Medal, Rock and Water Garden; Gold Medal. 
XVIIIth century Formal Garden. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


“DROMENAGH,” IVER HEATH, BUCKS 


Gerrards Cross 4 miles. London 18 miles. Excellent road and rail facilities. 
A finely appointed Queen 
Anne style Residence of 
mellowed red brick and 
tiled roof standing in 
timbered parkland. 
Hall, 4 reception, rooms, 
8 principal, 7 secondary and 
3 maids’ bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 
Entrance lodge. Garages and 
stabling with flat. 
The pleasure gardens and 
woodland walks are well 
known to garden lovers and 


— horticultural experts. 
THE RESIDENCE THE HOME FARM 








HOME FARM OF 245 ACRES with extensive buildings including T.T. cowhouse for 24. Bailiff’s house, 6 cottages and a secondary farmstead. 
IN ALL 341 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE ON COMPLETION 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in several lots in the spring (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. DENTON HALL & BURGIN, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C.1. Auctioneers : Messrs. HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, Gerrards 
Cross and Beaconsfield, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 2/6.) 


DUNCHURCH LODGE, WARWICKSHIRE 
Rugby 4 miles. Close to Dunchurch Village 


A well-appointed Resi- 
dence of mellowed red 
brick, standing 400 feet up 
with fine views to the south 





Four reception, _ billiards 
room, 8 principal, 3 second- 
ary and 7 staff bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms. Main electri- 
city. Company’s gas and 
water. Central heating. 
Garage and stabling block. 
Beautiful pleasure grounds, 
wide lawns and ornamental 
lake. Walled kitchen garden. 
Five excellent cottages. 


GUY FAWKES FARM with period farmhouse, buildings and 24 acres. Paddock and accommodation land. IN ALL 80 ACRES 
Freehold for Sale by Auction as a whole or in 8 lots at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18, Austin Friars, E.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-.) 


AVON CASTLE, RINGWOOD, HAMPSHIRE 

WITH ABOUT % MILE OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING FROM BOTH BANKS OF THE AVON 
Suitable as Private Resi- 
dence, Hotel, or Institution 
Halls, 6 reception rooms, 
ballroom, billiards room, 21 
bedrooms and 7 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main elec- 
tric light, power and water. 
Garages for 12 cars. Stabling. 

Six cottages. 
Riverside pleasure grounds. 
With 51, 57 or 75 Acres. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
For Sale by Auction at an 
early date (unless pre- 

viously sold). 


Solicitors: MAWBY, BARRIE & LETTS, 62-64, Moorgate, E.C.2. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-) 




















KENT—ASHFORD 4 MILES 
London just over one hour by fast train. Bus passes entrance drive and opposite the delightful Wye race course 


A lovely House originally 
of the Charles II period, 
with a beautiful Queen 
Anne front. Recently re- 
stored and modernised. 
Outer and inner halls, 3 recep- 
tion, 10 bedrooms, 6 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Garages. Two cottages. 
Lawns, rose gardens, hard 
court, walled kitchen garden, 
orchards and grassland. 
IN ALL 20 ACRES. 
For Sale Freehold. 
Strongly recommended by the Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,405) 








Telegrams: 


“ine 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Weedo, London”* 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1  mavram 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





By direction of Mrs. Hanbury-Kelk. 
Close to the Royal Worlington Golf Course and 8 miles from the famous Racing Centre. 


BARTON MILLS HALL near NEWMARKET 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Standing in its own delightful grounds and containing: 


Entrance hall. Four recep- 
tion rooms. Billiard room 
and gallery. Cloakroom. 
Six principal bedrooms. 
Two bathrooms. Adequate 
servants bedrooms. Good 
domestic quarters with sit- 
ting room. Main electricity 
and water. Central heat- 
ing. Garage for 3 cars. 
Cottage. 

Pleasure gardens with 
walled garden, ros: zarden, 
etc., and arable and pas- 
ture land surroundir* the 

Se : house, being in all .. rut 
SS : . 34 ACRES 


For Sale by Private Treaty, Freehold with Vacant Possession. Full particulars. 








from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, High Street, Newmarket. (Tel. 2229.) 


By direction of the Trustes WESTMORLAND 
Charming Small Residential Estate: LINDETH HOWE 
Bowness 1 mile, Windermere Station 24 miles, Kendal 74 miles. Beautifully situated 
above Lake Windermere. 
3 reception rooms, 6 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
5 secondary bedrooms and 
bathroom, well appointed 
domestic offices; main ser- 
vices, central heating; 3 
excellent cottages, garage, 
workshop, etc. Inexpensive 
gardens. Extensive weod- 
lands IN ALL 18 ACRES 
With early Vacant Pos- 
session of whole 
For sale by Auction (un- 
less sold privately) at the 
Old England Lake Hotel, 
Bowness-on-Windermere 
on Thursday, April 28, 
1949, at 3.30 p.m. (subject 
to conditions). 
Illustrated particulars fromjthe, Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
25, Nicholas Street, Chester.j (Tel. 1348.) Solicitors: MESSRS. HEDLEY 
AND THOMPSON, 11, Park Terrace, Sunderland. (Tel. 3197) 








AWRE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


In beautiful country between Chepstow and Gloucester with 
easy access to the Forest of Dean and the Wye Valley. 


The delightful modernised Georgian-style Residence 
known as KINGSLAND 


Awre, standing 350 feet above sea level and commanding 
magnificent views across the Severn to the Cotswolds. 


The accommodation is on 2 floors and the property has been 


ISLE OF MAN 


Ramsey 24 miles 
GENTLEMAN’S STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


* _ Wdistric swe ac 4 3° “ Sas 
in lovely country‘district. Drive approach. Hall, 3 recep 1. GLENVARRAGILL FARM. 


By direction of the ~ Ty a Macdonald, M.B.E, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE THE ISLE OF SKYE 
THE SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATES 
OF GLENVARRAGILL, SCONSER AND 
STROLLAMUS forming part of the 


FAMOUS MACDONALD ESTATES 
and extendina i~ all to approximately 38.753 Acres 
The properties include: 

With vacant possession. 


tully modernised and is in perfect condition. Three recep- tion, 5 bedrooms,*2 attics, 3 bathrooms, maid’s sitting A very fine general and hill grazing farm of 5,107 acres. 
fion, 7 bed. and dressing rooms (some with basins), domes- room. Main electric light and water supplies. Central 2. SCONSER LODGE. With vacant possession at 


tic offices with Aga cooker. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
with several enclosures of excellent land at present carry- 
ing an attested herd, with useful buildings, including 
modern cowhouse and dairy, the whole having an area of 
37 ACRES 
More land might be rented. 
For Sale by Private Treaty (or by Auction later) 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Further particulars and orders to view may be had 


from JACKSON-STOPS Cirencester, Glos. 
(Tel. 334/5). 





heating throughout. Garage for 3 cars. One cottage- 
Easily maintained grounds. | Charming pleasure gardens, kitchen garden, orchard_and 
Excellent roomy lodge, small cottage, garage, together field 


IN ALL 6 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


Martimas, 1949. 
3. A DEER FOREST. With vacant possession, and 
extending to 8,110 acres. 
4. STROLLAMUS FARM. Extending to 2,203 acres. 
5. NUMEROUS TOWNSHIPS producing a total rental of 
£785 7s. Od. 
6. FOUR COTTAGES. With vacant possession. 


PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 7. VARIOUS grass parks, feuduties, site rents, mineral 


deposits, etc., and 8. THE PIER at Portree. 
All to be offered for Sale by Auction (unless sold previ- 


Further particulars from the Agents: JACKSON- | ously by Private Treaty) at The Station Hotel, 
STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester. 
(Tel. 1348) 


Inverness, on Thursday, May 12, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Solicitors: 
Messrs. DUNDAS & WILSON, C.S., 16, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, 2. (Tel.: Edinburgh 26106). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 

15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1. (Tel. 31941/2/3). 








Favourite New Forest District 


WESTOVER FARM HOUSE, RINGWOOD, HANTS. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD 
FARMHOUSE 


about 300 years old, care- 
fully modernised, a mile 
from Ringwood and within 
an easy drive of Bourne- 
mouth; 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 2 baths; 
garage. Main water and 
electricity. Attractive gar- 
den of 


ABOUT *, ACRE 





For sale by Auction (unless previously sold by Private Treaty) at St. Peters 
Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth on Tuesday, May 31, 1949, at 2.30 precisely. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 





London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 


THE WHITE HOUSE, DUNHOLME, near LINCOLN 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE MODERNIZED THROUGHOUT 


Two reception rooms, 4 
bedrooms, bathroom. Elec- 
tric light; main water; 


garden and orchard. 


MEADOW 7 ACRES 





FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE FIGURE 


Joint Agents: Messrs. J. HUNTER & SON, Newlands, Lincoln and Messrs. 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. (Tel. 2615/6.) 














GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 





PROBABLY THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 


PERIOD RESIDENCE FOR SALE 
WITHIN 10 MILES OF READING 


50 minutes from London by frequent trains. Station 1 mile. Adjoining private estates. 





A QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 


Seven main bedrooms and 

3 bathrooms, 4 reception 

rooms, staff wing. Flat and 
cottage. 


Central heating. Fitted 
basins. Modern services. 
Stabling and garage. 


Well-maintained gardens 

and grounds with hard 

tennis court and park-like 
jand,"in_all 


ABOUT 60 ACRES. PRICE £25,000 





Recommended by WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London,jW.1. 


IN A COMPLETELY RURAL POSITION 


WITH PLEASANT VIEWS 
ABOUT 8 MILES FROM TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Only about 32 miles by road from London and admirably placed for daily travel. 


A 16th-CENTURY 
FARM HOUSE 


Five bed and _ dressing 

rooms, 3 bathrooms and 

3 reception rooms. Old- 
world cottage. 


Old panelling. Up-to-date 
conveniences installed. 


Outbuildings and cowstalls. 

Inexpensive gardens, or- 

chard and farm land 
extending in all to 








ABOUT 75 ACRES. PRICE £14,750 


Recommended by WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





HAMPSHIRE. SALISBURY 11 MILES 
BLISSFORD POOL, FORDINGBRIDGE 


Attractive, easily run 
sTUDIO LODGE modern house facing 
| south with exceptionally 
lovely views 
Three reception, 7 bed- 
rooms 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Own 
electric light. Company’s 
water. Modern drainage. 
Thatched bungalow- 
lodge. Studio cottage. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Terraced garden, pasture, 
kitchen garden. 
Trout stream and lake 
N ALL 18% ACRES 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 2 lots at the Estate Rooms, Fordingbridge, 

on Monday, May 16, at 3 p.m 





KENT COAST. FOLKESTONE 4 MILES 
WHITE GATES, ACRISE 
Attractive country house 


of Georgian origin built ¥ : 
of brick with tiled roof 


Three reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Cen- 
tral heating. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Cesspool 
drainage. Garages, stables 
and outbuildings. 
Delightful garden with ten- 
nis court, «Swienming pool 
and orchard. Paddock. 
Modern cottage 
Accommodation land 
IN ALL 13 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 3 Lots at a low reserve at an early date 
(unless previously sold). 
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y: 
Solicitors: Messrs. JACKSON & SONS, Fordingbridge and Ringwood. 
Auctioneers: A. T. MORLEY HEWITT, ESQ., F.R.LC.S., F.A, 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TLEY 


I., Fordingbridge, and Auctioneers: Mes 








Solicitors: Messrs. F REDER IC HALL & CO., Bouverie Chambers, Folkestone, 
rs. TEMPLE BARTON, LTD., 69, Sandgate Road, Folkestone, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


Particulars 1s. 





OXFORDSHIRE 


Between Oxford and Birmingham 





Main line station 7 miles. London 1} hours 
Charming old Mill House of Cotswold stone with 
later modern additions. In delightful surroundings. 
Approached by long drive, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. Electric light, own water. Stabling. Garage. 


GUILDFORD 3 MILES 


Harrowhill Copse, Near Newlands Corner 





Delightful modern house, designed by well-known 
architect and occupying a secluded situation. 
Three reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing. Main water and electricity. Garage. Modern cottage. 
Natural wooded grounds of 45 acres. WITH VACANT 


WEST SUSSEX 


enalati 5 miles 





Perfect 14th-century period house in magnificent 
garden setting 
Two reception, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Company’s electric light and water. 


POSSESSION. 31 acres agricultural land. 
Auction at an early date (unless previously sold) 
Solicitors: Messrs. FLADGATE & CO., 70, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Auctioneers: Messrs. WALLIS & W ALL IS, 146/7, High 


Three good cottages. Garages for 8 
Beautifully laid out grounds, orchard, kitchen garden, 
greenhouses and paddocks. 

IN ALL 27 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Pleasant grounds intersected by mill stream with lawn, 
flower and kitchen garden. Paddock. 
In all 2% ACRES 











PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 Street, Guildford, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND Se ee i 

Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,123) TLEY. Particulars 1s. Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (36,698) 
MAYfair 3771 Telegrams : 

10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON “Galleries, Wesdo, London’’ 














REGent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


Telegrams: 
**Nichenyer, Piccy, London’’ 
**Nicholas, Reading’’ 


NICHOLAS 


Established 1882) 
7a 7 4, AL BANY COURT _YARD, PICCADILL ©, Wale 1, STATION ROAD _RE -ADING | gle ‘ 
*“ NORTH DOWNS ’*__SOUTHERN SLOPE 


ENT. Close to village of Seal. PLEASANT DETACHED RESIDENCE for 
500 ft. up, extensive open views—4' miles mainline station (journey toLondon 35 mins.). 


sale on high ground with good views. Two reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen, ; , : 
. ; Speen aa 5 ¥ The residue of the lease (13 years) of this delightful GEORGIAN-STYLE RESI- 
83 bedrooms, bath, main services. % ACRE of mature garden. £4,500, Further DENCE is for disposal. Rent £250 p.a. and a very moderate figure required for the lease. 


particulars from Messrs. NICHOLAS. Accommodation comprises: 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bath., 4 rec. Central heat- 
ing (oil fired). Main services. 











URREY. Just in the market, Sanderstead, Surrey, an ATTRACTIVE 


. s . ee Ample outbuildings, gar- 

DETACHED RESIDENCE on high ground in quiet residential area, within easy ages. Attractively laid out 

access to bus route to East Croydon Station. Four bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bath, garden, — court, swim- 

* : a < , ming pool, large kitchen 
main services. Garage. Excellent garden. £4,250. Further particulars from Messrs. gt = 


garden. Ornamental trees, 
NICHOLAS. etc. Together with SMALL 
HOME FARM, substantial- 
ly built range of buildings, 


S CORNWALL. Within easy reach of Falmouth on outskirts of small village, Caaiame Soe ie, bab ond 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE FOR SALE. Three reception rooms» calf pen, 3 loose boxes, har- 

5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, kitchen with Aga, central heating, electric light. The garden pet ngs tp calle 

and grounds (part run as successful market garden) are well stocked with about 200 connected. Land composed 

apple trees, plum trees and various soft fruits IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES. Further 

particulars apply to Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 








in ring fence, light loam on chalk, in very good heart, 26 acres pasture, 1 acre woodland, 
remainder arable, in allabout 50 ACRES. Pedigree Attested Shorthorn herd for disposal 
at valuation, together with dead stock, etc. Property has been inspected and highly 














recommended by Messrs. NICHOLAS, who will supply full particulars. 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


SS F. L. MERCER & CO. 


A FINE PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT SUPERB SITUATION ON SUSSEX HILLS 


HAMPSHIRE. IN THE BEAUTIFUL BEAULIEU DISTRICT Between Tunbridge Wells and the coast. Nearly 600 ft. up, facing south with wonderful 

Excellent sporting facilities, including yachting in the River Beulieu, the Solent is views. Maximum amount of sun and air, 

within 4 miles. Go'f at Brockenhurst. Fishing, shooting and hunting. : VERY FINE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
Beautifully appointed resi- possessing well proportioned and spacious rooms. Approached by well-timbered drive. 
dence o distinctive Lounge hall, Adams-style dining room, 2 other reception rooms, study, 8 bedrooms, 
character 3 bathrooms. Aga cooker. Main services. Central heating. Excellent cottage. Garage 
On two floors only. for 3 cars. Stabling. Delightful gardens with water lily pond, well laid out rockery, 
’ orchard and paddock. 
FOR SALE WITH 6, ACRES 

Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481 


REGent 2481 





Facing south with views 

down the Beaulieu River. 

Three reception rooms, 

study, sun loggia, 8 bed- 

rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 





AN EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE PROPERTY 
BERKS 
IN THE FAVOURITE MAIDENHEAD DISTRICT 


Ideal for London business man. Only 45 minutes from Paddington. 
PARTICULARLY CHARMING MODERN TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 
admirably planned, easy to run and in first-class condition. Two reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electric ity and power. Co’s gas and water. Main drainage. 
Detached garage. Tastefully disposed garden with lawns, flower beds, herbaceous 

borders and vegetable garden. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 


Central heating. Aga cooker. 
Main services. 


Double garage. 
cottage. 


Superior 





Delightful gardens with two tennis courts, fruit and vegetable garden, woodland and 
paddock, 
FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE WITH 10 ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) 








Telegrams: ‘‘ Selanlet, Piccy, London ’’ 





PURLEY, SURREY 


Enjoying a delightful position in the famous Rose Walk. 
Three minutes on bus to station (fast service to town), and 
shopping centre. 


BARNET AND POTTERS BAR 
BETWEEN 
Rural position only 12% miles from London. 
**HOWGATE,’’ POTTERS BAR 


RURAL BERKSHIRE 
Close to the Downs and on a Thames tributary. 
‘* THE MILL,’’ WEST HENDRED 





FASCINATING OLD MILL 


Sympathetically restored and modernised. 


A MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE OF 


DISTINCTION AN IMPOSING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


in the Tudor-style, expensively fitted with oak panelling, 
Principal rooms with south or west aspects. joinery and floors. Central heating, main services. 


In excellent decorative condition. 
Well maintained and easily run. 


Fine wealth of old timbers. 


De ' *Y > s. > r . ry ¢ e 6 ste ~ 
or ee Xa oon [hree principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 staff rooms, 
stuay r 1ing ‘ot g and ¢ ‘ol s, 9° 2 2 J i 
7 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 fitted bathrooms, compact 2 reception rooms, model offices. 
offices, fine playroom. 
Lodge, garages, chauffeur’s flat. Squash court. Glass- 
houses and substantial outbuildings. Enticing gardens and 
grounds, kitchen garden, orchard and meadowland, in all 


ABOUT 134, ACRES 10 ACRES 
WITH EXCELLENT FISHING 


Seven bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, panelled lounge and lounge 
hall, dining room, drawing room, well equipped domestic 
offices. 


Central heating. Polished oak parquet floors. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 


Main electricity and water. 


Useful buildings, kitchen gardens, water meadow, 5-acre 
field, the whole extending to about 








TWO MODERN COTTAGES. 
Beautiful matured and fully stocked gardens of about 
3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
AS A WHOLE OR WITHOUT COTTAGES AND 
1 ACRE 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. 
James's, S.W.1. (S. 35, 157) 





With Vacant Possession except flat and meadowland. 
For Sale by Auction in 1 or 3 Lots, at the St. James’s 


Estate Rooms, S.W.1, on Tuesday, MAY 17, 1949, 
q at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. SPEECHLY, MUMFORD & CRAIG, 
10, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. W.C.2. 


Joint Auctioneers: EDWARD SADLER, 6, Victoria Parade, 


High Street, Barnet, or HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





Freehold for Sale privately or by Auction later, at 
the Estate House, King Street, Maidenhead. 


Solicitors: Messrs. HY MAN ISAACS, LEWIS & MILLS, 
8, Southampton Place. Bloomsbury Sauare, W.C.1. 


Particulars from the Jount Auctioneers; HAMPTON AND 

SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, and Messrs. 

CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., Estate House, Maidenhead. 
(Tel: Maidenhead 2033-4) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 








SUNNINGDALIE 


HAYWARDS HEATH 
Tel: 700 (3 lines) 


JARVIS & CO. —_—_"ylegrame: Jarvis 


Haywards Heath 


Ta: ascot os 6 CHANCELLORS & CO. 9.83 be0 





BERKSHIRE 


Amidst pleasant rural surroundings. Outskirts of market town. 1 mile station. Under 
an hour from London. 


A CONVERTED TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


Dating from 1590 with well- 
blended additions. 
Seven bedrooms (fitted 
basins), 2 bathrooms, draw- 
ing room (25 ft. x 23 ft.), 
dining room, study, good 
domestic offices with ser- 
vants’ sitting room. 
Exposed beams, brick fire- 
places, ete. 

Garage 2-3 cars. Stabling. 
Timber-framed barn. Two 
greenhouses. 
Extremely pretty garden 
with lawns, sunken garden, 
brick paths, yew hedges, 
paddock and kitchen gar- 
den, ete. Hard tennis court. 


ABOUT 3', ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Recommended by Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 





By order of The Hon. A. M. S.amp. 


BETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH AND HORSHAM 


64 miles Haywards Heath station. 


On a quiet lane in the midst of delightful scenery with fine views over open country 
to the South Downs. 


FARMWOOD 
BOLNEY, SUSSEX 
Six bed. and_ dressing 
rooms (5 fitted with basins), 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, etc. 

Two large garages, 2 green- 
houses, children’s swim- 
ming pool. 
Attractive pleasure grounds, 
orchard, kitchen garden and 
woodland, in all about 
5:ACRES 


Company’s water. Main 
electricity, light and power. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN MAY NEXT (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD 
BY PRIVATE TREATY) 
Particulars of the Auctioneers, Messrs. JARVIS & Co., Imperial Buildings, Haywards 
feath. Telephone 700 (3 lines). 














RUMSEY & RUMSEY 


COUNTRY DEPARTMENT, 111, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ro BOU RNEMOUTH 
(Tel. 7080) BROADSTONE AND 11 BRANCHES 


DORSET 


Between Blandford and Shaftesbury. Real unspoilt country on bus route. 





“WINTON,” 
IWERNE MINSTER 


Characteristic 0 the Tudor 
style. 


Mains electricity, water and 
drainage. 


Four bed., bathroom, 3 
rec. Charming garden. 


With or without 4-room 





a4 psn et : cottage nearby. 
Auction Sale (if not previously sold) May 4. 
EAR BOURNEMOUTH. Close sea. Easy distance New Forest. Nearly 1 acre 
really lovely, level garden. Five bed., bath., 2 rec., large garage. All main services. 
Auction sale (if not previously sold) May 30. 


RUMSEY & RUMSEY have many inquiries from gentlemen seeking to purchase 
100-300 acre farm with good house and appurtenances. 














PRETTY & ELLIS 


Auctioneers. Surveyors. Estate Agents. 
AMERSHAM CHESHAM GT. MISSENDEN 
(Tel, 28) (Tel. 16) (Tel. 28) 





In rural setting 


ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 


10 minutes main line station. London 22 miles. 
SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 


comprising 3 reception 
rooms, appropriate offices, 


Billiards room, 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 4 attics. 
Bungalow. Garage for 4. 


Stabling, barn, 2 paddocks, 
beautiful gardens. 





TOTAL AREA, 9 ACRES 
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1949 





REGent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
INSTITUTES 





RICKMANSWORTH 
Occupying a pleasant position commanding 
lovely views over the surrounding undulating 
country. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
Erected about 15 years ago with the finest materials, 
under the supervision of an architect. 

['wo reception rooms, sun room, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. Large garage. 
Charming well-matured gardens, with lawns, large orna- 
mental thatched summer house, shrubberies, herbaceous 


: ADJOINING EPPING FOREST Z 
Occupying an exceptionally fine position on 
high ground and commanding glorious views 

over unspoiled country. 

The delightful — Residence 

known as 


HEARTS HILL, DEBDEN GREEN 


NEAR A LOVELY KENT VILLAGE 
In the Isle of Oxney between Appledore and Rye, beautifully 
situate high up and commanding glorious views to the sea. 
A CHARMING RESIDENCE OF THE EARLY 

TUDOR PERIOD 
In excellent order and containing a wealth of old-world 
features. 

Three to four reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom 
Main electricity and water. Garage. 


Matured formal gardens, kitchen garden and two enclosures 


899 





iva. Lliatennt dnd wider tn 4 of pasture, in all 
borde zs ketch garden, of. in all ABOUT 16). ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY VACANT FREEHOLD £7,000. VACANT POSSESSION 
POSSESSION Inspected and recommended by the joint Sole Agents : 
Sole Agents: Messrs. OS N & MERCER. as : 1e. a. OSBORN & MERCER, as above, and Mr. A 
seaaiiba it aserdivcretwduoannen wiry tts F. ALLEN, 54, High Street, Tenterden, Kent. (18,468) 








EAST SUSSEX 


Delightfully situate on the outskirts of a village with excellent 
bus services to Tunbridge Wells, Uckfield and the coast. 
PICTURESQUE 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Restored and modernised, at the same time 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


In a delightful old village convenient for Hertford and 
Bishops Stortford. 


A FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





Approached by a carriage drive with superior 


retaining its old world charm and period entrance lodge. containing 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 
features Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. 
’s w icity. Central heating. 
Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. — _— so one 7 re uf Flat, od GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. BARN 
Company’s Services. Garage. poner var gg ene nse genes Me ; Delightful partly walled pleasure garden with lawn, 


Charming gardens, inexpensive to maintain and very well 
timbered, kite hen garden, paddock, etc., in all 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER. 


Formal gardens. 
A SMALL STREAM AND PADDOCK 
the whole extending to 


flower beds and borders, shrubbery, etc. Extensive kitchen 
garden with soft and hard fruit. The whole extending to 
OUT 2'. ACRES 

















About 3% Acres. It is possible that more land up to about 50 acres may FREEHOLD ONLY £7,400. 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £7,750 be rented if required. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,439) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,476) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,498) 
LONDON, Wai RALPH PAY & TAYLOR ow 
LONDON, W.1 1032-33 





BETWEEN BROXBOURNE and HATFIELD 


Overlooking little-known village green. On bus route. 


ISLE OF THANET 


Within 1 mile of sea. London in 84 minutes. 





ee See @ 


“Walle © 





EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
Erected about 20 years ago, completely upon two floors. In perfect order, recently 
redecorated. Three reception, modern kitchenette, 4 bedrooms, good bathroom. 
Main electricity and water, power points. Septic tank drainage. Garage will be erected 
to suit purchaser. Gardens a feature. Beautiful ornamental and forest trees; 300 fruit 
trees (Cox’s Orange Pippins). Portable henhouse (50). Level grass meadow with 
3 long road frontages (no road charges whatever), in all OVER 6 ACRES. Ideal 

for horses, dogs or converting into market garden. 
FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION) REDUCED TO £6,850 
Personally recommended by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


DISTINCTIVE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
Exceptionally well built (1927): most conveniently planned and labour saving. Parquet 
flooring throughout ground floor. Four bedrooms all fitted with basins h. and ec. and 
cupboards, bathroom, hall and 2 reception rooms having attractive brick fireplaces. 
All main services. Excellent garage. Large greenhouse, workshop. Delightful matured 
garden with artistic crazy-paved —— well stocked, flowering trees and shrubs, 
26 fruit trees, ete. REEHOLD £5,000. EARLY POSSESSION 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





Sole Agents: 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 
BEDS HUNTS BORDER. CHARMING BLACK 


KENsington 
0152-3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


ESSE X- HERTS BORDERS. BETWEEN HARLOW 





AND WHITE HALF-TIMBERED COTTAGE, 200 
years old and in extremely good order throughout. Lovely AND EPPING 
oak beams and timbering; open fireplaces, ete. Hall with 
small room adjoining, 2 rec., 3 beds., bathroom, usual In a perfect position amidst some of the loveliest country imagin- 
domestic offices. Main water. Septic tank drainage. able well away from development and enjoying wonderful views. 
Electricity laid on. Delightful garden and orchard, loose 
box, large garage, piggeries, etc. ONLY £3,250. VIEW | BEAUTIFUL MODERNISED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
MMEDIATELY. of exceptional charm and character in first-class condition and 


Lovey CHIDDINGFOLD. Amidst glorious wooded | ready for immediate occupation with no added expense. Every 


countryside yet very easy daily reach London. modern convenience, easily run, and certain to delight all comers. 
GENTLEMAN’S ENCHANTING OLD LD Three rec., 5-6 beds (basins h. and c.), 3 bathrooms, excellent 
RESIDENCE, perfectly restored with taste and_ skill. domestic offices. Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Basins all bedrooms, 3 rec., 6 beds., 3 baths. Central Inexpensive pleasure gardens. 
heating. Telephone. Heated garages, greenhouse. Superb Cottage. Garage. Stabling. Greenhouses. 
stabling. Small menage. Excellent cottage, 151. ACRES 


About 8 ACRES paddocks and orchard, more land 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


available. 





gardens and grounds, small farmery. Further land rented. 
PRICE ASKED ONLY £10,000. Offers considered. 

















SLOane 


apr WILLIAM WILLETT LTD. — s. W. SANDERS, SANDERS’ T. 8. SANDERS, 
SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W.1. “FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels.: _—— 


Sidmouth 41 and 109; 
AXMINSTER 





USSEX. EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM OF 200 ACRES WITH FINE 17th- end at SOUTH STREET, 

CENTURY FARMHOUSE of 4 bed., 2 bath., 3 rec., etc.; 5 cottages. Modern 
farmbuildings, including cowhouse for 40, barn, etc. Main water and electricity. 
Further 60 acres can be rented if required. FREEHOLD. FOR SALE.—Apply: 
Sussex Office, 52, Church Road, Hove. Hove 4055. 





IDMOUTH 6 MILES. 
Three 


Delightfully situated Coastal Residence with fine sea views 


maid’s sitting room, 4 bedrooms. Garden, Alj 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. £6,500. 


reception rooms, garage. 


main services. 








NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX. ONLY £6,000. RESIDENCE in perfect order 


containing 5 beds. (fitted basins), modern bath., 2 rec., ete. Radiators: every EAST DEVON. In the midst of a good agricultural neighbourhood, hunting, fishing 
convenience; main services. Garage. Gardens. Strongly recommended.—Apply: and shooting. Sidmouth 9 miles. Medium-sized Country Residence on high ground 


Head Office. 
in 12% 


there are other good buildings and a cottage. 
HOLD £8,500. 


5 bedrooms, and 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREE- 


acres of gardens and pasture. Three reception rooms and 





CARSHALTON BEECHES, SURREY. £4,850. MODERN RESIDENCE in 
rural surroundings: 3 bed., bath., 2 rec., ete. Main services. Garage. Delightful 
Perfect order. Strongly recommended.—Apply: Head Office. 





garden. 





§'!DMOUTH. A MOST ATTRACTIVE THATCHED RESIDENCE standing 

in a lovely combe and commanding charming views. Three sitting rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms and 3 bathrooms. Garage for 3 cars. Garden and paddock extending to about 
7). ACRES. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £8,750. 


HERTS, NEAR WARE. WELL-EQUIPPED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
' WITH 2', ACRES. in a village: 7-8 beds., bath., 3 rec., ete.; kitchen and 
maid’s sitting room. Electricity. Garage. £7,400. FREEHOLD. Apply: Head Office. 








N NORTH-WEST FRINGE OF DARTMOOR. A DELIGHTFUL SMALL 

COUNTRY HOUSE in some of the surroundings of the 
district. Two reception and 5 bedrooms with garden of 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION £6,000. 


R'VERSIDE FLATS TO LET. MOORING FACILITIES. SUNBURY-ON- 
* THAMES, 40 minutes Waterloo. Three-four rooms, kitchens and bathrooms. 
Well fitted. Gardens; 7 year leases. £225-£300 EXCLUSIVE. Unsuitable for children. 
Recommended.—Apply: Head Office. 
For particulars of these and other houses and flats, apply: 
as above. 


most picturesque 


WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 
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“a= GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “See 








(ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68 Victoria St., 
_— et aie 25 MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR 8@Q., W.1 Westminster S.W.1 | 
8 MILES CAMBRIDGE LOVELY CUCKMERE VALLEY KENT 


Handy for Newmarket. On bus route. Secluded position amidst the Downs. Fine views. Maidstone under 3 miles, good position near charming village. 
: : 


\ rr Mag 









+ J 


ATTRACTIVE ‘MODERN HOUSE 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms (1 with 





CHARMING 16th CENTURY HOUSE 
Modernised and in excellent order. Outskirts picturesque 


MODERN TUDOR HOUSE 








village. Four bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. rooms, cloakroom, Five bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. rooms. Beautifully appointed basin), 1 bathroom. All main services. Partial central 
servants’ sitting-room. Main water and electricity. Cent- | with oak floors, oak beams. Main electric light. Central | heating. Garage and outbuildings. Small garden, 
ral heating. Septic drainage. Garage. Stabling. Cottage. heating. Excellent water and drainage. 
Well timbered grounds and park-like meadowland. LOVELY GARDENS. GARAGE. Modern cottage, etc. POR GALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
20 ACRES WITH POSSESSION SIX ACRES Particulars from the Owner’s Agents : Messrs. H. and R. L. 
Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE AND Sole Agents : St. JOHN SMITH & SON, Seaford; and GEORGE COBB, 36 Earl Street, Maidstone, and GEORGE TROLLOPE 
Sons, 25 Mount Street, London, W.1. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 Mount Street, London W.1 (D.2,234) AND SONs, 25 Mount Street, W.1. (BX.451) 











41, BERKELEY SO., OFTS W RNER and at OXFORD,7ANDOVER 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 L & A y) MELTON MOWBRAY 
1 ne WITH VACANT POSSESSION. WEST SUSSEX 


5 miles from Horsham with trains to London in under the hour. 





1 mile from Kenley Station with frequent trains to Victoria, 
Charing Cross and London Bridge in 35 minutes. 15 miles BEDS-BUCKS BORDER ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND 
from London by road. AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
“ELMWOOD,” KENLEY , . . ae = ° . . 
A well-equipped house occupying a delightful position on 1 mile from Woburn Sands Station. About 5 miles from | Residence, part 16th century, occupying a lovely position, 
high ground, approached by drive, containing hall, 4 recep- Bletchley (fast trains 1 hour to Euston). containing 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Al 
tion, 10 bedrooms and nursery, 3 bathrooms. as modern conveniences. 


THE FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


“THE LITTLE HOUSE,” ASPLEY GUISE 


Approached by a drive, occupying a very pleasant situation, 

containing: Hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms. Main water and electricity. Main drainage. Garage. 

Good garden with lawn (suitable for tennis), herbaceous 
border, vegetable plot. 


ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF AN ACRE 





Central heating. Main services. Stabling. Garages. Three Will be offered for Sale by Public Auction by Messrs. Two cottages. Garages and stabling with flat over. 


cottages. Well-timbered and matured gardens include hard 5 ildi 
a F “> 7 LOFTS & WARNER, on April 30, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. Model farm buildings. 
and grass tennis courts, fully stocked vegetable garde , ’ . : 
pee reseed Thaenenuaiener Pg cer inca al — Charming gardens and grounds including ornamental trees, 
’ ei = ag - at the Swan Hotel, Bedford. fruit, kitchen and vegetable gardens. The land is divided 


into convenient arable and pastural enclosures, the whole 
i . , . . las extending to about 
Freehold for Sale in suitable lots privately or by Auction particulars with conditions of sale from the 77 AC 

Solicitors: Messrs. DAWSON & CO., 2, New Square, Lincoln's reeho or ale privately or y uction later. 
. Pens ater. Solicitors: Messrs. D & Co., 2, New 8 Lincoln’s | Freehold for Sale private! by Auction tat 
oint Auctioneers: Hampton & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, ar , . tioneers ¢ ai a Joint Auctioneers: HENRY SMITH & SON, Horsham (Tel. 
St. James’s, S.W.1 (REGent 8222), and Lorrs & Warner, | 20, W-C.2; or from the Auctioneers at their offices, | 360) ° and LOFTS AND WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, 

41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (GRO. 3056) 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel: GRO. 3056). London, W.1 (GRO. 3056). 


land the area extends to about 
s 




















EST TEL. 
1772 V ; 675/6. 
STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE: 
COTSWOLDS—BARNARDS, MINCHINHAMPTON COTSWOLDS—LEALANDS, MINCHINHAMPTON COMMON 
On the edge of Minchinhampton Common and Golf Course, 3% miles from Stroud, 11 miles On the edge of Minchinhampton Common, overlooking a beautifully timbered valley and 
Cirencester, 16 miles Cheltenham. with easy access to Stroud, Bath and Gloucester. 


DETACHED STONE- 
BUILT AND STONE- 
TILED RESIDENCE 
containing 2/3 rec. rooms, 
compact offices with Ideal 
boiler, 5/6 bedrooms, bath- " 
room, 2 secondary rooms 


A STONE-BUILT RESI- 
DENCE 


containing 3 rec. rooms, 

cloakroom, comfortable 

domestic offices, 4 principal 

and 5 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 








i MAIN ELECT SITY 
MAIN ELECTRICITY . reel re 24 i ¥, 
AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Charming garden 3, ACRE. Well-timbered grounds, 
Good garage. paddock. 
_ IN ALL 3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5, PRICE £6,750 











RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,W.1 T. CRUNDEN & SON 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London ”’ LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX Tel. 41 








ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE TT 
Actually adjoining and overlooking the golf course. A stone’s throw from the club house. . we LEHAMPTON 
South aspect. In the best residential locality; close to sea, river and golf course. 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN WELL-BUILT - Ke 
MODERN RESIDENCE RESIDENCE, TERENURE,” MALTRAVERS 
e : DRIVE 
with accommodation all on 
two floors. Six bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms, 3 reception Oak-panelled hall, large 
rooms, offices with servant’s lounge 25 ft. x 13 ft. 6 in., 
room. Garage for 2 cars. dining room, good domestic 
Central heating. Fitted offices, ground-floor cloak- 
basins. Excellent cup- room, 4 bedrooms, bath- 
boards. All main services. room, ete. 


Attractive grounds inex- 

pensive in upkeep, nicely 

timbered and completely 
secluded. 


Detached garage. 





All main services. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD About % ACRE garden 

Owner’s Agents : STICKLEY & KENT, 99, Parkway, N.W.1 (GUL. 3311); overlooking the public ten- 

TRESIDDER AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (GRO. 2861). nis courts and bowling 
green. 








£6 500 Freehold. 2acres. SOMERSET-WILTS BORDERS, 10 miles Bath, 
ta 5) ‘ Ait ng rt be In charming village on bus route. 15th-Century Residence 

with characteristic features. Lounge hall, 2-3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 5-6 bedrooms For i i i i 

(2 h. and c.). Main services. Garage. T.T. cowhouse. Inexpensive gardens.—TRESID- ee eae ee er ee ee 

DER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (2,752) 


ashe 








Full particulars from the Agents as above. 





ee 

















5, MOUNT STREET, 








a 
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LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





HISTORICAL EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE IN AN UNRIVALLED POSITION 


“SEIT DG 





Village 1 mile. Bus passes drive. Taunton 10 miles. 


THE FINE OLD HOUSE 


contains 3 reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, with convenient offices. 


Main electricity and water. 

Stabling. Garages. Five cottages. 
Beautifully timbered grounds. 
UP-TO-DATE HOME FARM IN HAND 
Secondary farm produces £425 p.a. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH NEARLY 300 ACRES 





Details may be obtained from Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Lio. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|I 


(REGent 4685) 





HERTS. 13 MILES FROM TOWN 
Facing village green. Convenient for bus, tube, Green Line 
coach. Over 400 ft. up with magnificent views. 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hall cloakroom, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards 
room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Double garage. 
Chauffeur’s cottage. 
Pleasure grounds, orchard, copse and meadow in all about 
54%, ACRES. £16,000 FREEHOLD 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton St., Mayfair, W.1. 


GUILDFORD, SURREY 


Favourite residential district on outskirts of the town. 1 mile 
station and golf course. 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, oak- 
panelled lounge hall, 2 staircases, usual offices. Garage 
2 cars. 
Very attractive pleasure gardens, tennis lawn, terrace, 
pergola, etc., in all about 
FREEH 


1 ACRE. OLD £10,500 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton St., Mayfair, W.1. 








SURREY HILLS 


18 miles from town. On high ground with fine views. 1 mile 
station. 





RR A 

GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

Hall, 2 reception rooms, sun lounge, fine music room, 

8-10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Two garages. 
Squash court. Chauffeur’s cottage. 

Delightful grounds, hard tennis court, meadowland, ete,. 
in all about 20 ACRES. FREEHOLD £16,000 
Recommended Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton 

Street, W.1. 








CENtral 


9344/5/6/7 AU 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 


CTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
“ Farebrother, Londen ” 





NEAR CANTERBURY. TUDOR-STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





VACANT POSSESSION 


Magnificent views over Elham Valley. 


MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE. 


Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large hall, 3 reception rooms 


cloakroom, etc. 


Picturesque terrace with sun loggia. 
Tennis lawn and well laid out gardens. 


SMALL PADDOCK. GARAGE. 
IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Main water, gas and electricity. 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


For further particulars : FAREBOTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel: CENtral 9344. 











NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (MAYfair 0023/4) 


HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 





SURREY. 





Main services, central heating, double garage. 
Terraced and natural gardens, kitchen garden and woodland 4 


Particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. R. C. 
SONS, as above, or Messrs. MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY, 8, 


IN A POSITION OF EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY 


400 feet up with extensive views over valley and woodland yet within 1 mile of main line station (Waterloo 40 minutes). 


THE BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
OF UNUSUAL CHARM, FAIRYWOOD, WARWICKS BENCH, 


QUILDFORD 


Three reception, model domestic offices with servants’ sitting room, 


6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, self-contained flat for staff. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES 
For Sale by Auction on May 10, 1949. 


Street, Guildford (Tel. 2992/4). 


Hard ‘tennis court. 


KNIGHT AND 
Quarry 


4 
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23, MOUNT ST., WILSON &X CO GROsvenor 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, wW.1. ‘ 1441 


PICKED POSITION ON KENT-SURREY BORDERS 500 FT. UP. IN PICTURESQUE SURREY VILLAGE 


450 ft. up with panoramic views. Fast trains from Edenbridge or Oxted. In delightful surroundings, easy reach of west and Guildford. 








Ty 


‘ # ¥ 
TERETE BE Gee a+ 




















LITTLE COURT, CROCKHAM HILL. LYCHGATE HOUSE, HOLMBURY ST. MARY 
A LOVELY REPLICA OF AN EARLY ENGLISH MANOR Charming Character House dating back to the 17th Century. 
in splendid order with many panelled rooms. London 25 miles. Lounge, 4 reception, equipped with every modern comfort, 5 bedrooms (basins h. & c.), luxurious bathroom, 
12-14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. Stabling. Garages. Squash 3 reception. Model offices with sitting room. Main electric light and water. Central 
court. Swimming pool. Beautiful gardens. For Sale privately or by Auction on heating. Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. Matured gardens. ABOUT 1 ACRE 
May 17, with 15 or 82 ACRES, at the Hoskins Arms Hotel, Oxted, Surrey. FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION ON MAY 10 
Illustrated details from WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Illustrated brochure from Wi1son & CoO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
16, ARCADE STREET, 30, ST. GEORGE ST REET, 
IPSWICH K HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Ipswich 4334 » — rc oe = pm) L. MAYfair 5411 
By Auction on May 25 (unless pre viciiee sold). Oakham 4 miles, Melton Mowbray 6. Adjoining village. PROPERTY WANTED 
ASBURGH HOUSE, Upper Tasburgh,8 miles south of ENTLEMAN’S MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE OF ” ee = gta 
v Norwich. Early Georgian residence, 3 reception, 4 CHARACTER, 3 reception, 7 bed., 2 bath.; cent. MAN OF TITLE is looking for residential property in 


Sussex, Kent or Surrey with 50-100 acres or so; must 
have really good house, 6 or more bedrooms and modern 
comforts, preferably possessing character; bailiff’s house, 


principal, 2 staff bedrooms, bathroom: mains electricity; htg., all main services. Inexpensive garden, orchard and 
garage, barn, artist’s studio: profusely timbered grounds, paddocks 9 ACRES; 2 cottages. Hunter and other 
park and arable: about 8 ACRES. VACANT POSSES- stabling; garages 2/3 cars. Possession (except one cottage). 














SION. Illustrated particulars of Joint Auctioneers, FREEHOLD £4,950.—Woopcocks, London Office. <a Fa ya ee, Boa Lem won 
a CRAITH & Brooks, Hampstead Garden Suburb, AILY REACH LONDON, few minutes coast. | cocks, London Office. 
N.W.11, and Woopcock & Son, Ipswich (Tel. 4334/5). SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE CHARACTER 
East Suffolk (Aldeburgh 9 miles). HOUSE in perfect repair and surrounded by lovely gar- 
ENTLEMAN’S DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESI- dens excellently maintained; 4 sitting, 5 bed., 2 bath., EVON. A LOVELY LITTLE ESTATE 270 ACRES 
DENCE in the bungalow style; 5 bedrooms, bath- ““Aga,’’ etc.; main services; farmery; secondary house 3 D® 5 miles Exeter affording excellent shooting and splen- 
room, 2 reception, maid’s sitting room, “‘Aga’’; mains elec- bedrooms; about 18 ACRES. Choice place at £14,000. | gig for the attested pedigree Ayrshire herd carried; choice 
tricity, electrically-pumped water; garage (2 cars); charm- POSSESSION.—Woopcocks, London Office. old-world small house subject of lavish expenditure (cent. 
ne eae, see ee ee 2 ‘Saaae ERSEY. In delightful wooded valley with views of htg., e.1., etec.); fine lot dairying premises and good cot- 
é« 258 T. . ‘Ni +¥: re ms *s - ages iste > rere. * ‘te ij > 7s, i » > Ss 
POSSESSION. Apply Ipswich Office.’ Fliquet Bay. Gentleman’s STONE BUILT RESI tages. Estate offered complete with cows, implements, 





DENCE; cloaks, 3 reception, 5 bed., boxroom, 2 bath., crops, etc., for £26,500. POSSESSION.—Woopcocks, 
SLE OF WIGHT, in delightful country close yeachting kitchen with ‘Cookanheat,’’ main e.l. Garage for 3, London Office. 

and bathing facilities: DAIRY FARM NEARLY 200 stabling, etc. 10 ACRES, garden, woodland and tomato 
ACRES; good buildings of T.T. standard; excellent resi- fields. Possession, FREEHOLD £10,000.—Woopcocks, 
dence, 7 bed. (6 with basins), 3 large reception, servants’ London Office. 












































regi a i “ FREEHOLD Bucks- CHILTERNS. Pleasant by-way of old world 
wing; smeain ¢1_ and water: 2 cottages. BEAUTIFUL WILTSHIRE STONE RESIDENCE town, 1 hour London. VERY CHOICE QUEEN 
— 2 ooDCOCKS, London Office. in delightful grounds (4 sitting, 6 main bed., 3 with ANNE RESIDENCE containing many features of the 
SLE OF MAN. Retiring owner offers FINE DAIRY basins, 2 bath., also wing of 3 bed. and bath.); central heat., period. Lounge hall, 3 rec., 5 principal, 3 secondary bed., 
AND MIXED FARM 210 ACRES fertile, well- main services; 2 excellent cottages and a fine range of 2 baths, compact offices: main services, central heat.: 
watered land: comfortable house: cowsheds for 37 with boxes and yards for horses; 58 ACRES in all: real oppor- double garage, conservatory: charming 1% ACRE 
water bowls: cottages: FREEHOLD £12,000; EARLY tunity at £22,500. POSSESSION.— Woopcocks, gardens, with fine trees. Possession. Freehold £9,000. 
POSSESSION.—Woopcocks, London Office. London Office. —Woopcocks, London Office. 
MAIDENHEAD (Tel: 53 & 54) G | DDY & G | DDY WINDSOR (Tel : 73) SLOUGH (Tel : 20048) 
SUNNINGDALE (Tel: Ascot 73) GERRARDS CROSS (Tel : 3987) 
‘ THE BOURNE, CAMBERLEY N THE THAMES (between Maidenhead and Marlow). Five bed and dressing 
In a high and pretty position near golf links and station. rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, staff flat. Superbly appointed. Thermo- 
static central heating. Main services. Garage and Wet boathouse. Delightful gardens 
A well-built modern of about 34 ACRE. 
Freehold Residence GHURLOCK ROW, BERKS. Adjoining and overlooking the parklands of a well- 
Seven bedrooms, bathroom, known Estate. A DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE, about 300 years old. Three 
3 reception rooms, maid’s bedrooms, modern bathroom, lounge, well-fitted kitchen, studio (about 18 ft. 6 in. by 
sitting room, etc. Garage. 14 ft. 6in.). Garage. Main services. Very fine gardens with woodland and productive 
Main services. Secluded kitchen garden, about ONE ACRE. 
oe gees = Bigeconne gage MAIDENHEAD. On high ground near Maidenhead Thicket. AN IDEAL FAMILY 
about 34 acre HOUSE with lovely views to the south and west. Six bedrooms, bathroom, 
> a 2 reception rooms, music or play room, cloakroom, etc. Main services. Garage and 
For Sale by Public Auc- stabling. Matured pleasure grounds of about 14 ACRES. 
i May 4, 1949. 
alia shiek THE FREEHOLD of the above properties will be SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION 
’ : on April 28, 1949 (unless sold privately). 
Illustrated particulars from — & Gippy, Station Approach, Sunningdale. - 
el: Ascot 73.) Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53 and 54). 














6, ASHLEY PLACE, Y = ae SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-598) 
LONDON, S.W.1. (ViCtoria 2931) RA W LENCE & SOQ [ JA E . ee CS GF OR ROWNHAMS MOUNT Nursling 
SALISBURY 9 








(2467-2468) SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236) 
HANTS-WILTS BORDERS WITH VACANT POSSESSION JUST IN THE MARKET 
Betwoon Selisbury ond Romecy eae ere HANTS-WILTS BORDERS 
CORN AND DAIRY FARM, 370 ACRES Salisbury 6 miles. On a bus route, 2 miles from Andover. 
Far a ae a 17th-CENTURY FREEHOLD RESIDENCE AND ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
arm house containing: Hal ,¢ hiv. 
Six principal bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 3 recep- op hips Five bedrooms goon & " é. on rooms and 
ton Fr aie tert Pies ay y, 8, be . & ¢.), 3 receptio S 
" = seinen dp = Saeneene ait . WEIN 5%, Rens annexe of 5 rooms and bathroom. Main electricity. Central 
THREE GOOD COTTAGES. Five principal bedrooms, 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bath- | heating and good water supply. Two garages and numerous 
Useful set of farm buildings, including T.T. cowstalls for rooms, 4 good reception rooms. outbuildings. 
26, new barn and dairy, implement shed and granary, etc. Numerous outbuildings and garages for three cars. Stabling Two modern cottages. 
Ample water supply. for 3, and dairy. Walled garden. Gardens, a, neds ond arable land 
FOR SALE £20,000 FREEHOLD MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. POR GALE FERED Gite canent Poemme- 
USUAL INGOING VALUATION For Sale as a whole or as two houses as at present used. | S1ON OF HOUSE, GROUNDS AND ABOUT 4 ACRES 
Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. Apply: Sole Agents, RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 











GODALMING (Tel. 3) H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON PARNHAM (Tel 5274) 
ELIGIBLE SPORTING ESTATE 
OF 53 ACRES 


On Surrey! Hants borders, 5 miles Haslemere, 45 miles London. 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 





Nine bedrooms (5 fitted basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms. Central heating. Main water and gas. Electricity. 
Garages. Stabling and outbuildings. Cottage. Gardens. 
Lake. 
Pasture and arable. 
River frontage and woodland. 
Shooting and fishing. 


£12,000 FREEHOLD. WITH POSSESSION 


Godalming Offic>. 
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<—__ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. roe 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








AMONG THE SUSSEX DOWNS 


Near Lewes and the Sea. One hour from London. Good hunting and riding facilities. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


NEARLY 120 ACRES suitable for stud MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 


farm purposes. 
Oil burning central heating plant; fine stabling 


. a suitable for stud purposes and accommodation 
ovely 


Manor House with Queen Anne charac- 
teristics, in first-class order. 


for small home dairy herd. Bailiff’s house and 

six good cottages (all with baths, electric light, 

ete.). Charming informal gardens, including 
new hard tennis court. 

Good square hall and inner hall; 3 reception, 

study, 7 principal bedrooms and 4 others; 4 


. For Sale with Vacant Possessi i I 
modern bathrooms; fine raftered barn converted : ” SeSEEm, HTUEnEy 


or by Auction later. 





to music room. 


Highly recommended by the Joint Agents, ROWLAND GORRINGE & Co., 64, High Street, Lewes (Tel : Lewes 660). 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (3147) 





HAMPSHIRE 
In unspoilt rural surroundings. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 LOTS 
Lot. 1. Heather Hill, Chilworth, near Southampton. A 


delightful modern Residence in the style of a Sussex Manor House. 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 


rooms, modern domestic offices. Central heating, main electricity, a : — } eee i 
gas and water. Exceptionally, attractive gardens of about 6', a lf . — 
li * ACRES, including water garden and woodlands. q . hs 8 A eF 
All hi s 


Lot 2. Attractive modern brick-built Lodge, containing sit- an =. : ‘tah 
ting room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Garden. . 


ln 


Lot 3. Valuable Farm and Market Garden Holding com- 
prising brick and tiled barn suitable for conversion to residence; 
range of brick-built cowsheds, garages, etc. 





Kitchen garden and 3 paddocks. About 6%, ACRES 
In all 134, ACRES. Held on a 1,000-year lease at a low ground rent. Vacant Possession on completion. 
For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold) at Southampton on May 5, 1949. 


Auctioneers: CHILWORTH ESTATES Co., LTp., 48, The Avenue, Southampton (Southampton 2861), and JoHN D. Woop & Co*", 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 











MYDDELTON & MAJOR vai. 7) 42112 HAMNETT, RAFFETY & CO. 


49, HIGH STREET, SALISBURY “VIGILANT” 30, HIGH STREET, HIGH WYCOMBE. (Tel: High Wycombe 1330) 
IN A HIGH AND SECLUDED POSITION BY AN UPPER REACH OF THE THAMES 
THE EARLY 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 


“BROOK HOUSE’’, NORTH STOKE, WALLINGFORD 








PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


On the outskirts of the city. 
Comprising 3 reception and 


GROUNDS of about 5 bedrooms, modern bath- 
room and offices. Studio 
2). ACRES and library. 
Ten bedrooms, 2 bath- MAIN WATER, 
rooms, large entrance hall, ELECTRICITY AND 
4 reception rooms, excellent TELEPHONE. 


Samneatis eines, Fine barn, stable and other 
Large garage farmbuildings. 


Walled garden, orchard and 














Charming and well matured paddock. 
grounds. 
3 ACRES a 
All main services. For sale freehold with vacant possession. 

Pleasure, fruit, and kitchen gardens. Land Agent: Mr. MAURICE MoLLoy, North Stoke, Wallingford. 

FREEHOLD. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION Estate Agents: HAMNETT, RAFFETY & CO., 30, High Street, High Wycombe (Tel: 1530). 
as j KENsingt 

STOKES & QUIRKE miss. Pst 18% J. EWART GILKES & PARTNERS aaa 

Offices at: 33, KILDARE STREET, DUBLIN, IRELAND. 2, HANS ROAD, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S8.W. 
9, SARSF ) REET, CLONMEL, Co. TIPPERARY, IRELAND. 








FIELD STR , 
BURKE STREET, FETHARD, CO. TIPPERARY, IRELAND. HAMPSHIRE_SUSSEX BORDER 


JRELAND (50 miles from Dublin). ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE ON 83 ACRES: 





Centre of Westmeath hunting district. Three reception rooms, 3 double bedrooms’ A PERIOD COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF OUTSTANDING CHARM AND 
3 single bedrooms, 4 maids’ rooms, 3 bathrooms, cloakrooms, etc. Main electricity’ 
Telephone. H. and c. throughout. Out offices, 9 loose boxes, harness room, lofts, CHARACTER NEAR PETERSFIELD 


2 workmen’s houses. Large greenhouses. Valuable timber on land. FOR SALE 
BY PRIVATE TREATY, or letting on an unfurnished lease for a period of years. 





(Fol. 592) 

Completely modernised, in excellent condition and ready for immediate occupation. 
Co. CORK. On the banks of the River Lee. CHARMING QUEEN ANNE With 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloaks, good offices (Aga), with 
™ HOUSE, on 123 acres. Four acres walled-in garden. Hunting, shooting, fishing. 
Four ree. rooms (24 ft. x 18 ft.), 6 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchens, etc. (Fol. 595) staff room. 





CO. LEIX. 1} hours’ motor ride of Dublin, CHARMING RESIDENCE ON Cottey wih 6 reset Gme Rerianeen.  Camnie ren #0 cane. 
182 ACRES of which 62 are thickly timbered woodlands. Delightful walks. There 


are five beautiful lakes on the estate. Residence built in 1913. Principal rooms face CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. 
due south, Five rec., 7 bedrooms, bathroom, W.C., study, domestic offices. _Central 
heating. Steward’s house, gate lodge, etc. Excellent sporting amenities. (Fol. 334) A very lovely ‘show garden with terraces, lawns, orchard, walled kitchen garden, 





C°. TIPPERARY. RESIDENTIAL FARM OF 169 ACRES. (Would make acres of strawberry beds and lawns. 
deal small stud farm.) In one of the best hunting districts of Ireland. Three 
rec., 4 bed., bathroom, W.C. Groom’s residence, garage, barn. The land is of excellent 6 ACRES 
quality, First-class fencing. £8,000. (Fol. 766) 
‘ oC *nded by the Sole Agents. 
Specialists in Irish Sporting, Farming and Residential Properties. Recommended by the Sole Agen 
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SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.L.C.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.I. 


LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES A. EILVINGTON 


BOURNEMOUTH, BRANKSOME PARK NEW FOREST 


A MEDIUM-SIZE RESIDENCE Delightfully situated on high ground, commanding extensive views. Maximum sunshine. 
in a delightful setting, enjoying the seclusion of 3% acres of charming grounds. About Lyndhurst about 3 miles. Bournemouth, 18 miles. Hunting, fishing, shooting, yachting. 


11, miles from centre of town and only a few minutes’ walk of buses and shops 
AN_UNUSUALLY WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 





BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
H. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I1. 





Four bedrooms (3 fitted 

basins), 2 bathrooms, lounge | 

hall, cloakroom, 3 reception of —_— and a. 

rooms, playroom, maids’ —— Guuiee atte” zi 
sitting room, and office. a: | ne ee 

Central heating Five bedrooms (4 fitted 

¢ ‘ : basins h. and c.), 2 bath- 








The whole in excellent 
decorative repair. 
Principal rooms South. 
Double garage. Attractive 
cottage. 

Tiled terrace with pergola, 
Italian garden, tennis lawn, 
kitchen garden. 
LARGE HEATED 
CONSERVATORY 


rooms, gentleman’s cloak- 
room, lounge 20 ft. x 12 ft., 
dining room, study, ultra- 
modern kitchen and offices. 
Labour-saving to a degree. 
Central heating. 
Garage and outbuildings. 
Delightful timbered 
grounds, simple and inex- 
pensive to maintain. 
in all about 
8 ACRES. 





PRICE £17,000 FREEHOLD PRICE £11,500 FREEHOLD 
including certain fitted carpets. 
Full particulars of the Sole Agents: Fox & SONs, 52, Poole Road, Westbourne, 
Bournemouth (Westbourne 63432 and 64665). 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Within easy walking distance of the sea front. Close to the New Forest. 
Bournemouth 9 miles. 


WELL-CONSTRUCTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE IN GOOD ORDER 
THROUGHOUT 


Messrs. Fox & SONS, 2-3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. Tel. 3941/2. 








WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position in pleasantly timbered countryside with pleasant views of 
the Downs. Close West Sussex Golf Course and 4 miles Pulborough main line station. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN THATCHED COTTAGE 








Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 sitting rooms, good 
domestic offices. 


Garage. Tool shed. Con- 
servatory. 
All main services. 
Telephone. 


Secluded garden con- 
veniently laid out with 
lawns, orchard, etc. The 
whole extending to an area 


of about 3, ACRE 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 


Two bedrooms, bathroom, 
large lounge, kitchen. Gar- 
den room. 


Main electricity, power and 
water. Modern drainage. 


Delightful timbered grounds 
extending to about 14% 
ACRES. 


The Cottage has been 

newly thatched and deco- 

rated and is in excellent 
order. 





PRICE £3, Y } Y ‘i 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 3,950 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Apply : Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 








WIMBORNE—DORSET 


Situate on the outskirts of this interesting old Minster Town and commanding extensive 
views across the valley of the River Stour. 
A DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
with excellent House in perfect condition 


BEAULIEU—HAMPSHIRE 


Nicely situated on high ground and commanding uninterrupted views over the New Forest 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
beautifully fitted with all conveniences and comforts 
. Eight bedrooms, 2 dressing t 


Five bedrooms, dressing 
room, large storeroom, 2 
bathrooms, 3 panelled re- 
ception rooms, sun room, 
cloakroom, kitchen with 
Aga range, good domestic 
offices. 
Main electricity and water. 
Central _ heating. Good 
garage. Garden room. Tool 
room. 
The gardens and grounds 
include lawns, flower beds 
and border, kitchen garden 
with greenhouse, fruit cage. 


rooms, 2 fitted bathrooms, 
drawing room, dining room, 
lounge (22 ft. by 19 ft.) 
with mahogany panelled 
walls and mantelpiece, kit- 
chen and up-to-date do- 
mestic offices. Main water 
and electricity. Aga cooker. 
Garage for 2 cars. Gar- 
dener’s cottage. 
Beautiful, well-kept garden 
and grounds, including 
tennis and croquet lawns, 
shrubs and trees. Kitchen 
garden with full bearing 


The whole extends to an 
area of about 13, ACRES. 





fruit trees. Rose garden and 
a 2-acre paddock. 
The whole extends to an area of about 4 ACRES 
PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 
‘or further particulars @ y: Fox & Sons, 44-52, ‘hristchure ad, Bourne- 
For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. OE Sane Se ae | eee oon ee ne ee TTT 


HAMPSHIRE 


Two miles from Hambledon, 16 miles from Winchester, 20 miles Southampton 14 miles Portsmouth. 





PRICE £9,000 
99 YEARS LEASE FROM 1932. GROUND RENT £20 PER ANNUM. 








The important and most attractive Beautiful, well-kept pleasure gardens with 
Freehold Residential Property, Stoke 


Wood House, near Hambledon. 


lawns, rose garden and rockeries. Kitchen 
garden. Paddocks. The whole extending to 
an area of about 
Situate in the Meon Valley district amidst some 
of the most undulating country in the county 
and commanding delightful and extensive views. 
Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, entrance hall, servants’ sitting room, 
cloakroom, excellent domestic offices. 


23, ACRES 


Vacant Possession of the residence, gardens, 

grounds, bungalow and outbuildings on com- 

pletion of purchase; the pair of cottages and 

Own electricity. Good water supply. Garages. the entrance lodge are occupied by employees 
@eai | lon service tenancies. 


er PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD 


Stabling. Outhouses. Farmery. Two cottages. 


Bungalow. Entrance lodge. 
Messrs. FOx & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 








Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams : 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) ‘Homefinder,’ Bournemouth 
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tae HARRODS OFFICES 


Telegrams: West Byfleet 


“Estate, Harrods, London ” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
FORTHCOMING PROPERTY AUCTION SALES 


To be offered on the dates stated if not previously sold privately. Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale 
will be sent upon application 
AUCTION MAY 10 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 
DANEWELL HOUSE, WOKING 


EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED MODERN 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
in wooded grounds of about 64. ACRES 


Adjoining the New Zealand Golf Course. Buses and Green 
Line coaches pass the drive. Woking Station 14 miles 
(Waterloo 30 minutes). 


and Haslemere 








Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Company’s services. Oil-fired thermostatic central heating 
and domestic hot water. Modern ope Heated garage 
for 3, excellent flat over 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Solicitors : Messrs. EVANS BURRACLOUGH & CO., 9, Orme 

Court, W.2. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 

Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Extn. 

809), and 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet, Surrey 
( Byfleet 149). 











By direction of the Royal Exchange Assurance as Exors. of the late Sir Malcolm Campbell’s Will. 
AUCTION MAY 3 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 


LITTLE GATTON, REIGATE c.2 
EXCEPTIONAL MODERN RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Beautifully appointed and occupying a superb position in 
an amphitheatre of hills with lovely views. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 5 bedrooms 
(h. and ¢.), 3 bathrooms. 
COMPANY’S ” RVICES, — a DRAINAGE. 
ENTRAL HEATI 
GARAGES, EXC i LLENT BUNG AD Ow, LODGE AND 
COTTAGE, 
Beautiful timbered parklike grounds, paddock, orchard, 
small lake. 
In all about 1344 ACRES 
FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 
Solicitors: Messrs. KENNETH BROWN, BAKER BAKER, Essex 
House, Essex Street, W.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. HARRIE 
STACEY & SON, 6, Bell Street, Reigate (Tel. 2286), and 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 








AUCTION MAY 24 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 


THE MOUNT, SOUTH GODSTONE, SURREY 


Between Redhill and East Grinstead, approached by long 
drives and occupying a delightful situation. 


THE PLEASANT FREEHOLD COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
completely modernised and containing lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Co.’s services. Modern drainage. 
Garages, cottage, lodge, small farmery. Exceptionally fine 


undulating and well-timbered grounds, paddocks, stream, 
etc., about 18 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 
Solicitors: Messrs. SANDILANDS & CO., 8, Coleman Street, 
E.C.2. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Eatn. 809). 


AUCTION MAY 25 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 
ASHTON CHARD, KESTON PARK, KENT 


CHARMING MODERN TUDOR-STYLE 
RESIDENCE IN IDEAL SETTING 








Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, parquet 
floors, oak doors and panelling, basins (h. and c.). 


Co.’s services. Central heating. Garage. 
Exceptionally delightful garden in faultless order. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
(Furniture and contents also to be sold.) 
Auctioneers: H . KUT LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, $.W.1 (KE Nsington 1490. Eatn. 828), and 


KESTON PARK ESTATES, LTD., Farnborough Park, Kent 
(Tel.: Farnborough 66). 








Low RESERVE. AUCTION I MAY 10 UF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) AUCTION MAY 3 yond sage a, SOLD PRIVATELY) 
na javourile yachting area, 


FAULKNERS, HADLOW, NEAR TONBRIDGE GIBBS CROFT, BIRDHAM, NEAR CHICHESTER 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


PLEASANT FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 4 mile from Birdham Pool and Chichester Harbour. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception Two reception, 4 bed. 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath- 3 h. and ¢.), bathroom. 


rooms. Co.'s services. Co.’s electric light and 


Garage for 4. power. Main water. Cess- 

00 drainage. Garage. 

Two excellent cottages. poll = rooms. Out- 
Attractive garden and buildings. About 2 acres 
grounds of about 6 ACRES largely planted with bulbs, 
with heated glass and par- flowers and fruit, with 
ticularly suitable flower or established London and 
market gardening. local market connections. 


A project for those seeking 
a house with a potential 
income from the land. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


(Sold with benefit cost of 
works W.D. claim for part 
of residence.) 





VACANT POSSESSION. . 
Auctioneers: Messrs. BROOKS & Son, 134, High Street,§ Tonbridge (Tel. 3303), and Solicitors: Messrs. WHITLEY HUGHES & LUSCOMBE, East Grinstead (Tel. 1 and 370). 
HARRODS LTDbD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge,,$.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (KENsington 





Eatn. 809). 1490. Extn. 806). 
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WATTS & SON 


7, BROAD ST., WOKINGHAM, BERKS. Tel. 777/8 


INCORPORATED 
WITH 


MARTIN & POLE 


MARKET PLACE, READING, Tel. 2374 





“RIDGE END,’ FINCHAMPSTEAD RIDGES 
A fine modern Tudor style 
RESIDENCE IN PERFECT ORDER 


throughout and occupying 
an almost unequalled situ- 
ation about 330 ft. up 


Four bedrooms with basins 
tiled bathroom, kitchen’ 
2 excellent reception rooms, 
sun baleony, cloakroom, 
workroom, garage and 
grounds of unsurpassed 
beauty recently. replanned 
and extending to about 
1%, ACRES 





VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale privately or by Auction at Wokingham on May 31. 


Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: Messrs. WATTS & SON. 





‘““MERTONFORD,” WOKINGHAM 
A charming small freehold 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
situated in a convenient 
position close to centre of 
the town. 
Thirteen principal and sec- 


ondary bedrooms, dressing sm 
room, 3 bathrooms, 3 fine ; a 
reception rooms, study, J Eg | 
cloakroom, spacious offices, , ' Silty 
garage for 2 and stabling 

for 4. 


Central heating. 
Staff cottage. 
Delightful gardens in excel- 
lent order and including 
2 paddocks (let). In all 
nearly 14 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 

For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold) at Wokingham on May 31. 


Illustrated particulars from Messrs. WATTS & SON. 











CHIPPING 


rae JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK NORTON 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 





IN A FAVOURITE BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 
Oxford 9 miles. 
PLEASING MODERNISED OLD “FAMILY” HOUSE 
in good order. 
Three sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Three attic rooms at present converted 
to small flat, with kitchenette and bathroom. Main electric light and water supply, 
gas, central heating. Garage and outbuildings. Delightful gardens, in all nearly 
3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents, Oxford Office. 





BUCKS-OXON BORDERS 
Between Aylesbury and Oxford. 
VERY CHARMING MODERNISED TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 
in perfect condition. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. All modern 
conveniences, central heating throughout. Garages and stabling. 
Gardens and orchard, in all about 


3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents, Oxford Office. 





NORTHANTS-OXON BORDERS 
Banbury 5 miles. 
DELIGHTFUL, MODERNISED, STONE-BUILT 17th-CENTURY 
“L”-SHAPED RESIDENCE 
enjoying lovely views. 
Lounge hall, 3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, storage attics. All modern 
conveniences, central heating throughout. Garage, stabling and modern cowhouse. 
Lovely grounds, arable and pastureland, in all about 


32 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by Oxford Office. 


IN THE BICESTER HUNT 
London 55 miles. 

ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED STONE-BUILT 17th-CENTURY RECTORY 
Three sitting rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 3-4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms- 
All modern conveniences. Garages and stabling. Stone-built cottage. 
Gardens and 2 good paddocks, in all about 
12 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





Recommended by the Sole Agents, Oxford Office. 








rating, HETHERINGTON & SECRETT "ui"si3 
19 STATION PARADE, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. Tel. 2094 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


(Reading 7 miles) 

A CHARMINGLY MODERNISED GEORGIAN HOUSE IN ABOUT 50 ACRES 
PERFECT STATE OF 
REPAIR 
Lounge hall, 3 rec., model 
kitchen quarters (Esse), 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms; 
garages and stabling. Com- 
mercial glass houses, walled 
formal gardens, area of 
park and arable land. Two 
entrance lodges. Main elec- 
tricity and water. 





HOME FARM WITH HOMESTEAD, MODEL BUILDINGS AND 246 ACRES 
ALSO AVAILABLE. VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE. FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD. 


Detail of Sole Agents, HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I. (as above). 


Wallington 2606 Auctioneers and 


(4 lines) MOORE & CO. Surveyors 


CARSHALTON, SURREY 


BORDERS OF SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE 
Ina lovely position on high ground with extensive views. Fast trains London (36 miles). 
Beautifully fitted throughout. 





A delightful modern resi- 
dence of exceptional charac- 
ter. Facing south. 
Ten bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge 


hall, cloakroom, first-class 





domestic offices. 


Two Garages. 4 ACRES 
CENTRAL HEATING. OAK JOINERY. BRICK FIREPLACES. 
Offered at a very reasonable price for quick Sale. 
FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 
Full details from Moore & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton, Surrey. 
Tel.: Wallington 2606 (4 lines) (Folio 6177/21) 











ASHFORD ALFRED J. BURROWS, CRANBROOK 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS 


IN THE HEART OF THE WEALD OF KENT 
A BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED YEOMAN HOUSE 
Containing 4 reception 
rooms, modernised kitchen, 
5 bedrooms, and bathrooms. 
Company’s services. 
Well-known gardens and 
pleasure grounds stocked 
with a fine collection of 
flowering trees and shrubs. 
Paddocks and woodlands. 
In all 17', ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Brochure with views and 
full particulars from the 
Sole Agents: Messrs. 
ALFRED J. BURROWS, 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS, 
Cranbrook, Kent. 











WEALD OF KENT 
Town of Cranbrook 2 miles, 280 ft. above sea level uninterrupted views over undulating country 
AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, WELL-DESIGNED HOUSE 
Hall, lounge, dining room, kitchen premises, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Pleasure 
grounds. Kitchen garden. Extensive outbuildings. 
6 ACRES ORCHARDS. VACANT POSSESSION Further particulars from the 
Agents: Messrs. ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH AND SONS, Cranbrook. 








Crawley 528 A. T. U N D E RW Oo O D & Cc O. OCKHAM, SURREY 


THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 





ENTLEMAN’S HORTICULTURAL AND MARKET GARDEN HOLDING: 

£15,500 LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL. Sussex, 45 minutes from London- 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE. Cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 or 6 bed- 
rooms and 2 bathrooms. Part central heating. Main services. Cottage, 2 garages. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES garden and market garden with over 700 Dutch lights, packing 
2 and buildings, implements and equipment. Forced sale through ill-health. 
(Ref. 6233) 





USSEX. PICTURESQUE TUDOR-STYLE COTTAGE in sylvan setting, 
10 minutes’ drive from main line station. Lounge, 3 bedrooms, kitchenette and 
bathroom. Detached studio or study suitable for writer or artist. Company’s water 
and main electricity. Pretty woodland gardens. Garage. 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD 
£4,500 OR NEAR OFFER. (Ref. 5823) 


£5 500 ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN COTTAGE STYLE, a mile 

’ from station and 45 minutes south from London. Lounge 26 x 16, morning 
room, 5 bedrooms and bathroom. Company’s water, gas and electricity. Matured 
and easily run garden 143 ACRE. (Ref. 404) 








URREY. 16th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE, beautifully modernised. Cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, 6 or 7 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Cottage. Main services. 
Delightful grounds 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD £12,500. (Ref. 2028) 





£9 750 FULLY FURNISHED. MODERN REPRODUCTION HOUSE OF 

’ CHARACTER in Sussex, suitably and tastefully furnished. Two recep- 
tion, 4 or 5 bedrooms and bathroom. Part central heating. Main water and electricity. 
Two garages. Paddock and woodlands 4 ACRES. (Ref. 5686) 
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32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W.1, and KENLEY HOUSE, OXTED, SURREY 


SURREY—CONVENIENT TO LONDON SUSSEX 





A PARTICULARLY WELL-PLANNED MODERN RESIDENCE In old-world market town. 
Constructed to a high standard, and situated in a private road convenient to station; A SPACIOUS RESIDENCE IN A SECLUDED POSITION 
London 35 minutes. Backing on to green belt woodland. Five bedrooms, bathroom, yet close to the centre of the town. Constructed partly of local stone under a tiled 
; w.c.s, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and scullery, cloakroom. Laid-out gardens, roof and approached by gravelled drive. Accommodation: 8 bedrooms, magnificent 
approx. 43 acre. Garage. room 40 ft. x 22 ft., 3 other reception rooms, 3 bathrooms. Four-roomed entrance 
PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD lodge. Gardens 4 acres, including tennis and croquet lawns. Part central heated. 
Inspected and highly recommended. PRICE £11,000 FREEHOLD 








VACANT FLATS—NEAR ALDERSHOT ee veneee 


500 ft. above sea-level in beautifully wooded Kent/ Surrey border country, retaining pastoral 


“harm 
A CHARMING DETACHED RESIDENCE ’ : 
A SUPERBLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
standing in nearly one acre. and expertly converted into five Flats with vacant half-tile hung with mellow tiled and gabled roof, fine chimneys and leaded light win- 
possession of two if required. Present net income £335 with one flat owner-occupied. dows. Six bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, good domestic 


offices. Main services. Modern drainage. Central heating. Double garage. About 
PRICE £6,950 FREEHOLD 13 ACRES sei cate aaa 
A wing of the house is entirely sealed off from the main residence and is at present let 
This property is available at a low figure, as the present owner has unexpectedly been at £185 p.a. 
appointed overseas. PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD 











SEVENOAKS 2247-8-9 SEVENOAKS, KENT 
tels,| TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
els-\ OXTED 240 OXTED, SURREY 

REIGATE 2938 & 3793 _ mee eo fos (sa Re Sinise RMA ME ’ 
IN THE CENTRE OF A KENTISH VILLAGE RURAL SURREY BETWEEN TONBRIDGE and SEVENOAKS 


7 miles from Sevenoaks In glorious countryside. 5 miles Redhill Junction. In a lovely rural spot 

















apt j s ta 

THIS DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE containing | CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE in perfect order THIS BEAUTIFUL TUDOR COTTAGE 
8 bed. and dressing rooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 3 recep- throughout. Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception CAREFULLY RESTORED 
tion rooms. Usual offices and staff sitting rooms. Garage | rooms. Aga cooker. Oil-fuelled central heating. Double | Entrance lobby, large lounge with inglenook, dining room, 
for three cars. Greenhouse and other outbuildings. Old- garage. Eight loose boxes, chauffeur’s flat and about 2 cloakroom, good domestic offices, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
world gardens with fruit trees and tennis lawn extending acres. FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. Co.’s water, gas and electricity. Central heating throughout. 

to about one acre. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £6,950. Or can be had with detached cottage and further 20 Garage and tool shed. Gardens and orchard. 

ACRES privately now or auction in June. ABOUT 2 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 

Particulars from the Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 47, High Owner's Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
CARD & CO., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel. 2247/8/9). Street, Reigate (Tel. 2938 and 3793). 125, High Street, Sevenoaks. ( Tel. 2247/8/9). 








(By direction of the Trustees of the Will of Ion H. F. Villiers Stuart, Esq., deceased). 
COUNTY WATERFORD, IRELAND. DROMANA, CAPPOQUIN 
WELL-KNOWN AND HISTORIC IRISH ESTATE FOR SALE OR TO BE LET 


Comprising MANSION HOUSE with gardens and pleasure grounds, farmyard, a. stabling, etc., standing on 650 ACRES of land in hand, together with sporting 
rights over 
1,260 acres, and valuable salmon fishing on River Blackwater. 


DROMANA HOUSE, an historic mansion, stands high above the River Blackwater with magnificent views of the surrounding countryside and mountains. The premises were 
reconstructed and modernised in recent years and equipped with every luxury and convenience—electric light, hot and cold water, central heating, Aga, perfect water supply, 
sanitation, etc.—and it is now one of the best appointed residences in Southern Ireland. Accommodation includes: 7 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, staff rooms, domestic offices, all in first-class order, repair and decoration. There is also a range of modern loose boxes, garages, extensive farmyard, sawmill, lime 
kilns, enclosed garden with glasshouses, steward’s house, cottages, gate lodges, ornamental gardens and pleasure grounds, all standing on 650 acres of prime land in hand. Sporting 
rights over 1,260 acres of excellent rough shooting and nearly half a mile of salmon rod fishing on the famous River Blackwater. Dromana is situated in the midst of some of 
the best hunting country in Ireland. 
This magnificent property is highly recommended to those wishing to acquire an outstandingly desirable Residential Estate, equipped with every modern convenience and situated 
in first-class sporting district within easy distance of Cork, Waterford and Shannon Airport. 
Illustrated particulars and further information on application to: Messrs. BARRINGTON & SON, Solicitors, 10, Ely Place, Dublin, or 
JOHN D. PALMER, M.1.A.A. (H. M. PALMER) 
Auctioneer, Estate Agent and Valuer, Catherine Street, Waterford (Phone 215). 








ALFRED SAVILL & SONS ALLSOP & CO. 








51a, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2. Holborn 8741. 21, SOHO SQUARE, W.1._ (GERrard 5847) 
PORTSCATHO, CORNWALL—ATTRACTIVE MARINE RESIDENCE 
ESSEX with grounds sloping down to seashore. 
Ground floor: 3 reception | 
STARLING LEEZE, canenemes ' rooms, sun room, kitchen, r a 2 "= 
Colchester 94 miles. The coast 25 miles. London 42 miles. pantry, w.c. First floor: 
8 bed-dressing rooms, 2 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE ainionib.. ands. ow oe: 
With 3 reception rooms, conservatory, kitchen, etc., 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 

offices. Central heating and main 


slectric ight. yarage. 
Cottage, garages, stabling, gardens and 3 Meadows, 8a. 2r. 17p. IN ALL come, i —— 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION Outbuildings and grounds. 


(except the meadows). 
. In all about 91% ACRES 
To be offered for Sale by Auction at the Constitutional Club, Witham, on April wi ll caanat 














26, 1949, at 3.30 p.m. (unless previously sold by private treaty). FOR SALE FREEHOLD : 
Illustrated particulars with plan (1/- each) from ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, as above. Full particulars from : ALLSOP & Co., 21, Soho Square, W.1. (GERrard 5847). 











79, HIGH STREET, | | | I & WY A i wef AND AT BISHOPS WALTHAM 
FAREHAM, HANTS. RIC ARD A N AND SOUTHAMPTON 
By direction of Lloyds Bank Ltd. (Trustee Dept.) Executor of S. R. Mortimer, decd. 
SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 
On the coast between Portsmouth and Southampton with 
1% MILES OF FRONTAGE TO THE SOLENT 
THE BROWNWICH AND CHILLING ESTATE, TITCHFIELD 
BROWNWICH FARM WITH 384 ACRES, good residence, 4 cottages and buildings. CHILLING FARM WITH 215 ACRES, house, 4 cottages and buildings. 
The very attractive Elizabethan residence known as Great Chilling. 
PAIR OF COTTAGES AND VARIOUS ACCOMMODATION LAND AND MARSH, THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 717 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION of the farms and part accommodation land, the remainder subject to tenancies. 
For Sale by Auction in 12 Lots on June 1, 1949, at the Royal Hotel, Southampton. 


Full particulars from RICHARD AUSTIN & WYATT, Chartered Surveyors and Auctioneers, 79, High St., Fareham (Tel. 2211/2) and at Bishops Waltham and Southampton. 
Vendors’ Solicitors: Messrs. WARNER &,SON, Portland Chambers, Fareham. 
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SOUTH ELEVATION 








BEN TALLS 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 





HERSHAM, SURREY | 


A pleasant village aie the finest Surrey countryside but convenient for daily travel 
to Town and with all recreational facilities near by. 


DETACHED AND DELIGHTFULLY MATURED RESIDENCE 


In the style of a country 
cottage with light well- 
proportioned rooms, 
thoroughly modernised 
internally but leaving the 
external appearance 
unspoiled. 


On two floors only, there 
are 5 beds., 3 handsome 
reception rooms, labour- 
aving domestic offices and 
grounds approaching ONE 
ACRE with 2 garages. 





ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 


Occupying the finest position on this favoured estate with direct access to the golf course. 
Weybridge Station 1 mile, 


A MODERN HOUSE OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 


Comprising on two floors 
only, 6 bed, 3 reception 
rooms, well-planned ‘offices 
including 2 bathrooms, with 
full southern aspect and 


central heating 
throughout. 


Ground of about 
1°, ACRES 
with a profusion of matured 
trees and direct access to 


the golf course. 


Double garage. 





VIEW FROM THE RESIDENCE TO THE SOUTH 
BOTH FREEHOLD AND WITH ALL” MAIN SERVICES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Full particulars from the Sole Agents: BENTALLS LTD. 


Telephone 
KINgston 1001 


London 30 minutes. 





CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 








AUCTION 


EAST SUSSEX 

In much favoured area, 5 miles market town 
of Battle, 9 miles Hastings. Very valuable 
Residential and Profit Dairy Holding, 54 
acres, with attractive period Residence (5-6 
bed., bath, 3 rec., dom. offices, etc.). Exc. 
buildings inc. modern cowshed for 25. Poss. 

GRANGE,” STAPLECROSS 

Auction May 11, or privately. 
GEERING & COLYER 
Rye, Sussex. 


TO LET 


EAst GRINSTEAD AND HAYWARDS 
HEATH (between). Compact House and 
garden of quite exceptional charm, 5 to 7 
unfurnished; partly 17th century; 
§ tt. up on edge of West Hoathly village. 
Nine bed, 3 reception, 3 bath, Aga. Excellent 
stable and garage buildings. 5 acres, if pad- 
dock included. Natural rockery in old quarry; 
orchard; very productive walled garden. Bus 
stop at gate. Three modernised cottages. 
£450 p.a.—BROOK HOUSE ESTATE OFFICE, 
Highbrook, Ardingly, Sussex (Ardingly 344). 




















MIDDLESEX. Self-contained Flat in 
beautiful riverside garden with private 
boating and fishing. 3 acres of gardens. Main 
bus routes. Near shops and 1 hour from 
West End. Fully furnished. £5/5/- p.w. Tel: 
Walton-on- Thames 2863. 


T. MAWES, CORNWALL. | Well-furn- 
ished modern Cottage with delightful 
garden and superb coast views to let for sum- 
mer months from end of June. Two sitting, 
3 bedrooms (sleep 6), bathroom, etc. Constant 
hot water. Electricity throughout. Shops in 
village nearby. Frequent ferry service to 
Falmouth. Buses to Truro. Good yachting 
centre. Safe bathing. Motor launch with 
diesel engine. Also 10-ft. 
required. Very careful tenants. No small 
children. References appreciated. Details and 
photographs on application.—Box 1609. 
USSEX. Farmhouse to let unfurnished. 
Four bed, 2 reception, kitchen, bathroom. 
Oil lamps, Calor gas cooking. £3/10/- weekly. 
—COLLARD, Hellingly Hospital, Hailsham. 


USSEX/KENT BORDERS. Unfurnished 
and Furnished Flat and/or Suite of Rooms, 
own bathroom, in beautifully appointed warm 
country house. Swimming, tennis. Easy 
access station, bus, coach, 1 hr. London. 
Every amenity, in perfect setting.—Box 948. 


FOR SALE 
BATH SPA (outskirts of). Unusually 
attractive Georgian Residential Property 
perfectly appointed in every detail. Labour- 
saving to the last degree. Outer and inner 
halls, cloakroom, suite of beautifully propor- 
tioned reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 
balcony room, 4 vathrooms luxuriously 
appointed throughout. Self-contained level 
and easily worked domestic offices. Central 
heating and all main services. Occupying 
a glorious position on the moderate heights, 
facing south and commanding unspoilt views 
of the surrounding countryside. Matured 
gardens and grounds studded with fine orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, lawns, shaped flower 
beds and borders. Productive kitchen gardens, 
vinery. Usual outbuildings, garage accommo- 
dation and gardener’s cottage. The whole 
extends to approx. 3 acres. Vacant possession 
on completion of the purchase or by arrange- 
ment. Further particulars on request. 
P.F.91.C.—TILLEY & CULVERWELL, 14, New 
a Street, Bath. Tel. 3584, 3150 and 61360 
3 lines). 


puoweian SALTERTON. Favourite 
position on edge of links. Attractive 
Detached Residence standing in own grounds. 
Two reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom and 
offices. All main services. Garage. Leasehold. 
Apply: J. W. PALMER, Estate Agent, Bud- 
leigh Salterton. Tel. 11 and 23 
HANNEL ISLANDS. JERSEY. RviM- 
sEY & RuMSEY, Country Dept., 111, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, have com- 
prehensive register of properties, from £3,000 
as inspected, and details of taxation and 
island statistics. State requirements and 
limit of capital. 




















sailing boat if 


FOR SALE 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. In a delightful 

part. Newly decorated modern House 
standing in 5 acres of ground. Ideal residence 
within immediate reach of London. Eight 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Price £13,500 free- 
hold.— Apply, Box 1594. 


BOURNEMOUTH. An appealing det detac ched 
modern corner Residence (by renowned 
local builder). Three bedrooms (2 h. and c.), 
full tiled bathroom with all accessories, separ- 
ate W.C., lounge, dining room both with 
circular bays, superb kitchen. Partial central 
heating. Excellent garage with tool store, 
garden shelter, prolific garden with magnifi- 
cent collection of shrubs, sunke n gardens. 
Price £6,500 (offer), freehold. (C.2507) 
Hampshire coast, about 8 miles from 
sournemouth, 10 minutes golf course with 
uninterrupted views of the Isle of Wight. 
{ modern detached Residence, architect 
designed, built 1939. Large hall, cloakroom, 
lounge 22 ft. long, dining room, study, domes- 
tic offices, 5 bedrooms (3 h. and c.), central 
heating throughout. Well-stocked garden, 
frontage 100 ft., depth 200 ft., greenhouse, 
semi-circular drive, garage in keeping with the 
residence. A really attractive and comfortable 
property. Recommended. Price £7,750 free- 
hold. (P.2344).—HARVEY NICHOLS & Co., 
Ltp. (of Knightsbridge), Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 120, Commercial Road, Bourne- 
mouth (Tel. 1056). 


O. DONEGAL. £2,5 





900. Bungalow Resi- 

dence containing hall, 2 reception rooms, 
4 principal and 2 attic bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen. Garage, stable. Main water, and 
electricity. 15 acres. Salmon and trout fishing. 
Rough shooting.—JACKSON-STops & STAFF, 
8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel.: MAYfair 


3316/7.) ae 


LOS-HEREFORD BORDERS in the 
vicinity of Newent and easy reach of 
Gloucester. Country Cottage Residence of 
exceptional charm with part thatch with 
pretty l-acre garden and paddock of about 
2 acres. Three reception, 5 bedrooms (4 with 
basins), 2 bathrooms, all on two floors. Private 
electricity (220 volts). Two garages. Good 
stabling and useful outbuildings. Price £5,250. 
Full particulars from CAVENDISH HOUSE 
ESTATE OFFICES, Promenade, Cheltenham. 


PSWICH 4 miles (1} miles main line), 

70 miles London. Small Residential Estate, 
94 acres. Georgian Residence. Lounge hall, 
ag ye 4 rec., 7 principal bed., 3 second- 
ary, 3 bathrooms. Garages, stabling, 3 cot- 
tages. Main electricity, excellent water. 
£12,000 or offer.—COBBE & WINCER, Ipswich. 
(Tel. 2785.) 


ENT COAST, HYTHE. Completely 

secluded on rising ground in own walled 
gardens. Late Georgian Residence, well pro- 
portioned accommodation, tastefully decor- 
ated. Three rec., study, cloakroom, 3 prin, 
beds., 3 baths., 2 sec. beds. Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. Lodge. Exquisite gardens, 
orchard, productive kitchen garden, 24 acres, 
Offers invited.—CorrRY & CorRY, 20, Lowndes 
Street, S.W.1. SLOane 0436. 


KLNOWLE, LUSTLEIGH, S. “DEVON. 
Charming old-world Manor House, com- 
pletely modernised, standing in own 26 acres 
of woodlands and pasture and surrounded by 
magnificent sporting country. Spacious out- 
buildings, cottage and garages. All modern 
services. Freehold £11,500.—Sole Agents: 
t. H. WILLIs & Co., Auctioneers, 15a, Courte- 
nay Street, Newton Abbot. 














ALEHAM.§ Thames-side property. 14 

miles Staines S.R. electric Waterloo 30 
mins. Beautifully kept riverside Property, 
detached, 5 bed., 2 baths., lounge 33 ft. x 15 ft., 
dining room, excellent offices. Central heating 
and hot water. Garage for 2, workshop. 
Beautiful grounds frontage 150 ft. to tow-path. 
£8,000 freehold.—DUDLEY W. HArRrRIs & Co., 
136-140, High Street, Staines. 


USSEX. Horsham. Excellent modern 

late Georgian style Residence close to 
station, 6-8 bed. (basins), 2 bath., 3 rec., all 
services. Central he ating. Garages. Good 
garden with tennis lawn. Stables 1 to 4 acres. 
£8,500.—Apply Sole Agents: RACKHAM AND 
SMITH, 31, Carfax, Horsham. "Phone 311. 


____ FOR SALE 


LD WINDSOR. Burfield Lodge. The 

attractive Freehold Residential Property, 
strongly built in classical style. Fourteen bed 
and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, etc. Detached garage with good 
flat above. Company’s electric light and 
water. Pleasant secluded gardens and 
meadows in all about 31 acres.—Price and full 
particulars from the — BUCKLAND AND 
Sons, Windsor. Tel. 








URLEY, SURREY. In one of the most 

sought-after areas of this favoured and 
select residential district. A charming and 
matured Detached Residence in splendid 
decorative condition, and enjoying, from its 
elevated position, magnificent views. The 
well-planned accommodation comprises en- 
trance hall with downstairs cloakroom, lounge 
(18 ft.), spacious beamed dining room, study, 
5 double bedrooms, dressing room, labour- 
saving domestic offices, well-fitted bathroom. 
# acre of lovely, choicely stocked gardens. 
Price £5,500 freehold. (Folio 3732.)—For 
details of this and many similar properties, 
write or ‘phone LINCOLN & CO., F.V.I., Sur- 
veyors, 83, Manor Road, W allington, Surrey. 
Wallington 6601 (10 lines). 

COTLAND. Werter Ross Residential 

Sheep Farm for sale by private treaty 
affording excellent sporting facilities including 
salmon fishing, stalking, etc. Exceptional 
opportunity to acquire most attractive pro- 
position at reasonable figure.—Full particu- 
lars from F. F. BRADSHAW, Estate Agent, Hay 
Lodge, Nairn (357). 








SOMERSET COAST. 11 miles Bristol. 
Unique position with own foreshore and 
shipping passing close in front. Distinctive 
Marine Residence, carefully modernised under 
architect’s supervision. 3-4 reception, 5-6 bed- 
rooms (basins h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, cloak- 
room, conservatory, modern domestic offices. 
Easily adapted to flats. Garage (2). Attractive 
wooded grounds, 1} acres. Main services, 
central heating. Sailing and sporting facilities. 
Vacant possession. £6,950.—DAWES, SON 
») HODDELL, Auctioneers, Clevedon, Som. 
URREY. Between Leatherhead and Guild- 
ford. Few mins. walk Horsley Stn. Fre- 
quent service Waterloo reached in under 
40 mins. Picturesque mod. Residence in Old 
English style. Brick with thatched roof. 
Unique position, entirely secluded. Porch, 
“L’’-shaped lounge 20 ft. x 20 ft., dining 
room, cloakroom, large kitchen, usual offices, 
5 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), bathroom, sep. W.C 
Garage for 2. Summer house or playroom. 
Main services. 3 acres matured garden, £7,250 
freehold.—WILLS & SMERDON, F.A.L.P.A., 
6, Station Road, East Horsley. Tels.: E. 
Horsley 158 ; 1 


SUSSEX. For sale, Bungalow at East 

Wittering, modern, delightful and fully 
furnished. Three bed., lounge, dining room, 
kitchenette, bathroom and lavatory. All 
electric. Large garden and brick-built garage 
attached, all in first-class condition through- 
out. Two min. from sea. Freehold £3,000. 
—YOUNG, 73a, Temple Road, Cricklewood, 














N.W.1. ’Phone: GLAdstone 1329, 8-10 a.m. 
or after 6 p.m. 
USSEX. Arundel Road, Worthing. Bijou 


House, detached, freehold, built on sloping 
ground, long secluded garden, splendia view. 
Small sunhouse upstairs, small loggia, 2 recep- 
tion, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, separate W.C., 
kitchenette, wooden scullery, lino and curtain 
fittings, power points, shed, Ideal boiler. 
Vacant possession. £3,850, or near offer.— 
Mrs. M. G. DAwson, 30, Arundel Road, 
Worthing, Sussex. 


EST SOMERSET. On south side of 

Quantock Hills (Taunton 11. miles, 
Mineherd 13 miles), exceptionally well- 
equipped small Residence close to village of 
Crowcombe, 2 reception, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, servants’ 
sitting room, kitchen (Aga cooker), electric 
light, central heating, modern drainage. 
Double garage, tennis lawn, attractive garden 
and modern cottage. Vacant possession. 
-7,500.—Apply Sole Agents: C. R. MORRIS, 
Sons & PEARD, North Curry, Taunton. 








FOR SALE 


EST ‘COUNTRY. An old- world ‘Hotel. 
38 bedrooms, 9 bathrooms, 3 lounges, 
dining room, billiard room, ballroom, various 
outbuildings and 28 acres charming grounds; 
fully furnished as going concern; most unique 
property in every respect. Reasonable offers 
invited. Within a few miles of Bath Spa City, 
delightfully situated. For disposal owing to 
health and age of resident owner. Great 
scope for development. Freehold and £7/10/- 
per year. Excellent spring water and cesspit 
drainage.—FRAMPTON BAKER & CO., owner’s 
agents, Manvers House, Manvers Street, Bath. 
*Phone 3352. 
EST SUFFOLK. An attractive Freehold 
Residence, in a small market town near 
Newmarket and close to the Royal Worlington 
Golf Course. Lounge, hall, 2 good-sized recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, ample domestic offices. Garage for 
2 cars and useful outbuildings. All main ser- 
vices. Most attractive matured garden. Price 
£5,75 i particulars, photographs 
and orders to view from Messrs. BIDWELL 
AND Sons, Chartered Surveyors, Head Office: 
2, King’s Parade, Cambridge. 


OLDINGHAM. Occupying a_ unique 
situation, with the finest views in Surrey. 
Gentleman’s Residence in 2 acres facing south. 
6-9 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
Garage for 3. Stabling. Chauffeur’s quarters. 
In excellent order. £12,500.—Owner’s Agents: 
ELLIS Copp & Co., Chartered Surveyors, 
Putney, 8.W.15. PUTney 4533/4/5. (Fo. 3529) 


WANTED 


HAMPSHIRE, “BERKS, WILTS OR 

SUSSEX. Wanted to purchase. £10,000 
to £20,000 will be paid for a Residence of 
character in real unspoilt country accessible 
for vil age and bus service, within 10 miles o 
a main line station. 6-10 bedrooms, 2-3 bath., 
3 reception rooms. Matured gardens and 
timbered parklands from 30 to 100 acres, 
Cottage essential. Buyer anxious to find a 
suitable property.—Details to COLLINS AND 
COLLINS, Estate Agents, 50, Brook Street, 
London, Wa. 


-ONDON. Within one hour city. 
to rent, unfurnished House 2 
Main services preferred. Small garden and 
garage. Australian family recently arrived.— 
Box 1619. 
PETERSFIELD OR CHICHESTER- 
BOSHAM AREAS (within either or 
convenient thereto). A genuine applicant 
requires either a well-appointed period Resi- 
dence or Country House of character. Main 
electricity and, if possible, mains water and 
gas services. Domestically easily managed 
and sound condition essential. £9,000-£12,000. 
Usual commission required.—HALL, PAIN AND 
FOSTER, F.A.I., soe Commercial Road, Ports- 
mouth, 74441/2/3 (and at Fareham, Peters- 
field and § ieaibens)” 


QURREY (30-35 mins. Waterloo). ~ Modern 

House with 4-5 bedrooms and 3-2 reception 
rooms, with some ground required up to 
£5,500.—Price and full details to’ ELLIS Copp 
AND Co., Chartered Surveyors, Putney, 8.W.15. 
PUTney 4533/4/5. Usual commission required. 


URREY, 1 HOUR FROM LONDON. 

Special applicant just disposed of own 
property requires Detached Residence up to 
3 acres of ground, 4-5 bedrooms.—Details in 
confidence to LINCOLN & CO., F.V.1., 83, Manor 
Road, Wallington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 
6601. 

URREY. Highland cottage-style Detached 

Residence standing in 1 acre of wooded 
grounds, overlooking a bird sanctuary and 
having uninterrupted views of lovely rural 
scenery at Selsdon, Surrey. In superb decor- 
ative condition and affording wood block 
flooring throughout ground floor. Two 
spacious reception rooms with beamed ceil- 
ings, breakfast room, 4 double bedrooms, 
compact domestic offices, fully equipped 
modern bathroom. Greenhouse, pleasure gar- 
den, orchard. Garage. Price £6,500 freehold. 
(Folio 3746.)—For details of this and many 
similar properties, write or ’phone LINCOLN 
AND CO., F.V.I., Surveyors, 83, Manor Road, 
Wallington, Surrey. Wallington 6601 (10 
lines). 


























Wanted, 
-3 bedrooms. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1824 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane London, E.C.2, England 


Fire . Life . Accident Burglary . Motor . Marine, etc. 

















WINDOWS EN-TOUT-CAS 


Makers of all 


0 the 
King G V. 





HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 
at THE ALL-ENGLAND CLUB, WIMBLEDON and 
THE WEST HANTS CLUB, BOURNEMOUTH 


used for the British Hard Court Championships for 20 years 





also the RUNNING TRACKS used for 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES (1948), WEMBLEY 
(16 Records broken) and the 
OXFORD v. CAMBRIDGE (1949), WHITE CITY 


(3 Inter-Varsity Records broken) 





LARGEST MAKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
of all types of 


SPORTS GROUNDS, BOWLING GREENS etc. 





HOT-DIP GALVANIZED WINDOWS 
OF VARIOUS TYPES ARE SPECIALLY 


Please send your enquiries for any type of Sports Ground and applications for the new 


MADE FOR SCHOOLS & HOSPITALS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


BRAINTREE ENGLAND 


EN-TOUT-CAS Booklet to: 


Tue EN-TOUT-CAS Co. Ltp. 


SYSTON, near LEICESTER 





Telephone: Syston 86163/4/56 


London Office: 
Harrods Ltd., Knightsbridge, S.W.1, (Sports Dept., Ist Floor) 























Telephone : Sloane 8117/8 
RO AMY Aan 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 


While still restricted at home we are exporting again 
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Meeting the 
demands of 
particular people is 
the first essent al of 
ZUG Upper Leather. To 
do this, it has combined the 
qualities that everyone expects 
in good footwear—water resistance, 
pliability and a superb appearance. 
Truly the Aristocrat of Leathers. 


cS ieee “lpper LEATH PROPERT’ 
eS eae ie. oe S 


» ZUG Gent’s Walking 
, Shoe in Brown. 





AND THIS WAS THEIR SHOE CREAM 








ZUG — Tag next time you are = __, FF - p\ (ZA 
pat —_— SHOE CREAMS AND WHITEST WHITE CLEANER 
W. & J. MARTIN Ltd., Tanners, Glasgow ———=—_— 











BUSH ROSES 2’3 each 


All colours 26/- doz. 

















































































































































































































































Polyantha Roses 2/6 ea. Climbing Roses 3/6 ea. 
Privet, Oval leaf 50/- (00 =, | | ...2.,_, i _-,, em “ © ET Ga  4£=@8 i @#&;«|o k= 
iasnencten 3/6 doz., 20/- GLADIOLI 
100. ’ “9 1 s weriesbas al en Seedsmen, ad voy and 
ixed. ronmongers, rives.Econom- 
“ } mag Red Currants, 6/- 100. 3/6 50. emists, etc. ical &Easytouse SS -— 
Gooseberries, 2/- each, 23/- Lerge cise TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, Ltd. 51 Newland,Lincoin 
oon ange siz —————————_—_—_—_— 
Anemones, 4/6 50, 8/- 100. a 
Exhibition Shallots, 104. |b. 3 med SY APPOINTMENT Cc O M P L E : i E 
Lilium Regale, 1!/- each. TO H.M. THE KING SAN ITA PO 
Begonias, al! cols., 6/- doz. we Fe oO R E S be R . 
Please add | /- carriage carn een Sanitary Polish 0 
me th ‘anitary Polish GIVE "THE SHINE OF QUALITY —_— 
c .. cunts mn TO FLOORS AND FURNITURE SERVICE 
i NM U K Mark f i] Woodland 
Chatteris, Cambs. LIMITED suppLi ES ot! M ITED “s i. FOR produce. Working ‘plans prepared. 
5 PORTSLADE SHARED THROUGH eS Thinning and all forest work can be 
y, . - = . : . arranged on contract. Full trade 
y BEXH | LL ON SEA j SUSSEX PRE-WAR STOCKISTS BOOT POLISH discounts obtained from wholesale 
Y, purchasing. Direct management of 
Yy a agseet Woodlands undertaken. For full 
yy Yy peeemseses peneeasens information write for booklet. 
Yy Y Pi Tech Officer: Bruce Urquhart,B.A.F.L.S . 
Yj — THE CO-OPERATIVE FORESTRY 
SOCIETY (SCOTLAND) LIMITED 
4 OTE L 26 Rutland Square, Edinburgh 
Telephone 34691 























y Attractive position on 
Sea Front. Pleasant 
Lounge opening on to 
lawns and promenade. 
Comfortable bedrooms. 
Suites available. Ex- 
ceptional cuisine. 
Cocktail Lounge. 
Write for Tariff. 


Telegrams : Sackville Bexhill 
Telephone : Bexhill 2290 


Make your money grow 


Like Mr Millman of Barripper, Cornwal: 
. Last year his £ 133-13 -4d Waldor 


“Aristocrat’ yielded 1,294 Ibs of 


WSS 


tomatoes. Acash return of £81-19-?3d. 


LIMITED Invest in a 








1GLASSHOUSES 
CAN BE SUPPLIED 
WHERE PERMITS 
ARE OBTAINED 


j 
j 





SSy 





SSS 


aS 





HOTEL MAJESTIC 
HARROGATE 


Stay at the Finest Hotel in 

Britain’s Finest Spa. Luxurious 

Comfort. Write to Manager for 
illustrated Brochure. 











Addresses : » E 3 f FL 
Works Loughborough. London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 : ” 
GH: FREDERICK HOTEL FOR COMFORT Tel. : 2691 Tel. : Vic. 5409 Send for illustrated Erochure 40 to : 


WALDOR TOOL & GAUGE CO., LTD., DROITWICH, 
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delicate, 
exclusive 
and irresistible flavour 


M.A. CRAVEN & SON, LTD., FRENCH ALMOND WORKS, YORK 
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t dust right 
thanks to the 


DOUBLE-DENSE LATHER OF 








































On buying 
a watch... 


A wealth of experience is necessary 
to equate cost, value and usefulness 
in such a refined piece of machinery 
as a modern watch. 

Price and value have been synono- 
mous terms with Camerer Cuss since 
1788, and for over 150 years this 
mame has been a guarantee of 
accurate timekeeping and lifelong 
service. 

The best Swiss watches can also be 
seen at their premises, where the 
guidance of the expert is conscien- 
tiously given. 


CAMERER CUSS 


Makers of Good Clocks & Watches since 1788 
NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON : W.Cl 


Also 91 Kingsway, W.C.2 DH 

















afrofootecfocfocfrefocfortoctoefortocforfoefonfocfrefe 
ER_364-1070 THE ERASMIC CO. LTD 
CHERRY BRANDY KUMMEL MANDERINE 
c 4 A f 
: AU TI ahs 
E ICO R iN Y 
M e- LeSE I By Appointment EO MCVitie & Price Lt? 
E b> Cc Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. The King 
( and several others) O 

D T 
E ARE EXQUISITELY MADE BY 

ies B 
is ») HERMAN JANSEN | ‘ 
A } : f A 
C N 
A DISTILLERS, SINCE 1777 D 
O Y 
ORANGE CURACAO HOLLANDS GIN ADVOCAAT 






ICE LIMITED e 





EDINBURGH LONDON MANCHES 
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Gracious Living surrounded by beautiful 


furniture, each piece carefully chosen to 


harmonise with its setting, and to enhance 
the character and charm of the room. 

This drawing room has been entirely furnished 
from Harrods Galleries of Restored Old and 


Reproduction Furniture, on the third floor. 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2}d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere Abroad 24d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





COASTAL DEFENCE 


T is now some forty years since a Royal 
I Commission was appointed to make an 

examination of the defence of our coasts and 
harbours against the attacks of the sea, and also 
to consider projects of reclamation where they 
might be feasible. Unfortunately the execution 
of the major works, to be financed largely by the 
Exchequer, which it recommended was rendered 
completely impracticable by the outbreak of war 
in 1914 and the conditions arising from it. Forty 
years of secular erosion with the continuous 
deposit of shingle, sand and mud in tidal waters 
has greatly changed the nature of many of the 
problems with which the Royal Commission had 
to deal, and it is clear that a general review of 
the situation is overdue. 

The Coast Protection Bill, introduced some 
months ago in the House of Lords and given its 
second reading in the Commons just before 
Easter, gives maritime local authorities—district 
and borough councils—power to set up coast 
protection boards on which all the major 
maritime interests will be represented, and 
enables these protection boards to form joint 
boards which will be able to plan and co-ordinate 
defence works on long stretches of coast—that 
of East Norfolk and Suffolk, for example—or to 
segregate and deal separately on a comprehen- 
sive scale with the problems of a particular area 
—the estuary of the Humber, let us say. The 
underlying fact which refuses to be ignored is 
that any action taken to protect one part of 
a coast will have its repercussion elsewhere, and 
that the dredging of channels, the removal of 
shoals, the erection of breakwaters in one part 
of an area will alter the flow of currents, change 
the direction of channels, move the situation of 
danger-points and generally upset the existing 
marine equilibrium in other parts of the same 
area. Estuarine problems in particular are 
impossible of solution except on a really compre- 
hensive basis, and this fact lends point to Mr. 
R. S. Hudson’s criticism of the Bill that too 
little part in its administration is being given to 
the existing catchment and river boards, with 
their technical officers and history of technical 
achievement. 

Proper financial provision is all-important: 
The Bill provides for Exchequer grants which 
are estimated to average about 50 per cent.— 
though rising to 75 per cent. or more if necessary 
—and the rest of the money will be found partly 
by the local authorities themselves, and, to the 
extent that they benefit from any defence works, 
by individuals or bodies whose property is 
affected. This seems a reasonable arrangement. 
Though the central administration of the Bill is 
to be in the hands of the Minister of Health as 
part of his general control of local government, 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
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becomes involved in the machinery for estimat- 
ing the benefit obtained and contributions to be 
paid by individuals. The governing clause in this 
part of the Bill was withdrawn after discussion 
in the House of Lords, and it will be interesting 
to see exactly what the Government now pro- 
pose. Another important section of the Bill is 
that which deals with the removal of sand and 
shingle from beaches and from the ‘Crown 
foreshore’ which lies between the two tide- 
marks. In future the protection boards will be 
given the right to forbid such opencast mining 
within their areas, and the Crown foreshore, 
with which the Service departments and the 
Ministry of Transport have had a free hand 
during the war years, is to be returned by the 
Board of Trade to the more scrupulous keeping 
of the Commissioners of Crown Lands. 


APRIL SHOWERS 


COULD not find 
a single bud but spring had made tt light 
of heart 
and split its sides with such a fine delight 
as would burst laughing out in clumps of 
leaves 
or start 
a blossom blushing at the sight. 


I could not find 
by any field, flushed meadow, thicket, glade 
a creature still. 
Even a brook was giggling at the shade 
and clouds danced with their shadows 
on a hill. 


But then I turned my eyes 
and watched those clouds fold huge white 
hands to pray 
arched in the skies 
till in a thunder of high oratories 
they vained their benediction on the day. 
fROSPER DOWDEN. 


STATELY HOLIDAYS 

HE proposal contained in the Labour 

Party’s manifesto that “stately country 
homes” coming into public ownership in lieu of 
death duties should become family holiday 
centres can be welcomed in principle. Some 
already are youth hostels, and we advocated 
such a use as fitting for Clumber Park, where, 
however, the mansion no longer exists, if golf, 
tennis, bathing, riding and so on were provided. 
But the principle must be applied with dis- 
cretion. Beautiful historic buildings retaining 
their contents of works of art would be destroyed 
by being used for the purpose. Indeed, unless 
the number of dead uninhabited museums is to 
be unreasonably multiplied, a degree of private 
habitation combined with public access, and 
some allowance against taxation for their 
upkeep, is the best solution for them. Buildings 
of recognised architectural importance should 
not be subjected to the drastic alteration which 
conversion in effect to an hotel will involve. But 
there are many large houses where the necessary 
partitioning of rooms, provision of numerous 
bathrooms, etc., and enlargement of service 
arrangements could, at a cost, be effected with- 
out loss to the national heritage of architecture. 
If their distinctly limited resources for amuse- 
ment are supplemented, much good may accrue 
from the accustoming of the public to the appre- 
ciation and protection both of what will be 
theirs and of adjoining agricultural property. 


FOOTNOTE ON FALCONS 

URING the war there were reports that 

the Services had procured the destruction 
of peregrine falcons nesting at certain points on 
the coast, because the falcons took carrier 
pigeons. More recently the R.A.F. has bought 
falcons from Iceland to kill or terrorise the 
unwanted birds on airfields—birds which every 
year cause thousands of pounds’ worth of 
damage to aircraft. There is no evidence either 
of humour or of cultivated bitterness among 
falcons (who clearly have little say in these 
matters) but Man’s attempts to re-arrange the 
birds to his convenience might conceivably pro- 
voke his Creator to smile. At the same time, 
ridiculous though the apparent somersault in 
falcons may scem at first glance, it yet lies 
within the rational concept of a place for 
everything, and everything in its place. But 
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circumstances alter cases. For example, lady- 
birds are beneficial insects, because they prey 
on pests. But when Man introduces other 
beneficial insects for a special purpose, and the 
ladybirds attack the newcomers, the ladybirds 
must themselves rank as a pest. The trouble is 
that Man is not always very subtle or ingenious 
in his operations, which too often seem rather 
clumsy (not to say very unscientific) in their 
empiricism. One has a feeling that superior 
beings who understood the laws of Nature 
would know how to lure unwanted falcons from 
the coast to the airfields where they are needed. 
Incidentally, the damage done to aircraft in 
collision with birds makes a neat reminder that 
Man’s 19th-century ‘‘uppishness’”’ is out of 
date: George Stephenson’s famous remark 
about “‘ bad for the coo”’ was inevitably recalled 
during the recent commemoration, but we now 
know that, if a man-made machine vastly more 
powerful than the Rocket strikes a mere 
pound or two of flesh and feathers, it may be 
exceedingly bad for the machine. 


BLACK GRAVESTONES 


LACK gravestones, along with other funereal 

objects foreign to our taste, are not un- 
common in cemeteries abroad, but have only 
recently appeared in this country. Dr. Eeles, 
the secretary of the Central Council for the Care 
of Churches, has called attention to this ‘‘ fresh 
menace to the beauty of our English church- 
yards.”’ The material is an imported slate, and 
it is being used in the form of a black stove- 
enamelled headstone with lettering in gold or 
silver. In the days when mourning was at its 
deepest, when the crape trade flourished and the 
black borders of notepaper were half an inch 
wide, it is rather surprising that black grave- 
stones did not also have a vogue. Customs have 
changed, and this importation comes a century 
too late : at least, it is difficult to believe that it 
will find much favour, But if the danger exists, 
so does the remedy. Before a monument is 
erected in a churchyard, the incumbent can 
insist on having the design submitted to him for 
approyal. Some clergy, however, feel scruples 
about using this power, which may hurt tender 
feelings. The best means of protecting an 
unspoiled churchyard is for the parochial church 
council to adopt by resolution a set of model 
churchyard regulations. These are set out in 
a pamphlet, The Care of Churchyards, issued by 
the Publications Board of the Church Assembly 
and obtainable from Church House, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, S.W.1, price ls. 


LIGHTS AND LEARNING 


HE exhibition of matchbox labels held in 

London last week recalls that it was respec- 
tively a century and half a century ago that 
two important developments took place in the 
lucifer, or Promethean, as its inventor first 
called it according to a lawsuit tried in 1831. 
A hundred years ago red phosphorus began to 
replace the more poisonous white phosphorus 
—the cause of the “ phossy jaw”’ which afflicted 
the makers of these matches—and 50 years 
afterwards phosphorus sesquisulphide was intro- 
duced. Matches are now safe and cheap, and 
so easy to strike that we burn daily, according 
to one computation, the produce of an acre of 
forest in matchsticks. Compared with matches, 
typewriters may seem at first sight aloof from 
daily life, and rather urban; but not even the 
most rustic or rural book, magazine or news- 
paper is now produced without their aid : dozens 
must be used in the production of every issue 
of Country Lire. Yet only recently a famous 
American firm celebrated the appearance of its 
first ‘perfected’? model 80 years ago (despite 
its perfection, it typed only in capitals, and 
a treadle was required to return the carriage at 
the end of each line), and some 60 years have 
passed since the British Government first 
employed women typists. A decade or two 
later a littérateur asserted that he himself would 
never be able to use a typewriter, and he 
imputed virtue to his incapacity by deprecating 
the idea of ‘‘ picking out his letters like a learned 
pig.”’ This doubtless sounded very grand with 
disdain at the time, but the same remark to-day 
might elicit a riposte that, where there was 
a choice between pigs, the learned might be 
preferred to the unlearned. 











€ OUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 
By 


Major C. 8. JARVIS 


READER of Country LIFE tells me 
A that when walking on the outskirts of 

a wood near his house recently he came 
upon a “mass of snakes’’ basking in the sun, 
which slithered off into the undergrowth when 
one of his dogs began to go further into the 
matter. He was uncertain if they were grass 
snakes, or adders, and asks which variety it is 
that groups together in this fashion in the spring 
of the year. The answer is that both the grass 
snake and the adder usually hibernate in a 
coiled-up mass of ten or more under heaps of 
faggots that have been left undisturbed for 
some time, in rotten tree stumps and in the 
foundations of old stone walls, and it is on 
record that on one occasion a group of a hundred 


grass snakes was discovered under an old 
manure heap. 
Actually, there should never be any 


difficulty in detecting the difference between 
the adder and the grass snake even in the early 
spring, when their colouring is dull after the 
long period of torpidity. The pale yellow collar 
of a grass snake is so conspicuous that it usually 
catches the eye and causes one to notice the 
reptile when it is basking in the sun, and the 
zig-zag black, or dark brown, markings down 
the middle of the back of an adder are always 
noticeable even when the skin of the creature is 
part worn and due for casting. Moreover, the 
grass snake has a far better figure and is slim, 
lithe and graceful, whereas with the adder there 
is just a hint of obesity, and in some cases the 
tail portion is out of line with the rest of the 
body. 
* ‘“ * 

HE only confusing point in connection with 

the adder is the very wide range of colour- 
ing that one meets in different specimens, and 
I have never been certain if this is due to the 
period of the year, the location in which they 
are found, the prevailing weather, the sex, or 
just the popular fashion of the season, in other 
words the New Look. In these parts the 
adder seen so frequently in the spring (I have 
not met one so far this year, though we have 
experienced many days suitable for basking in 
the sun) is usually a most attractive steel-blue 
with black markings, but there are always 
specimens to be seen which sport an olive green 
shade, dingy fellows in dull browns, and very 
occasionally the gingery red type, in which the 
markings down the back have not a hint of 
black, but are of a dark reddish brown. These, 
[ believe, are invariably females, but I am 
always prepared to take the word of. others in 
this connection, since I am not one of those 
stout-hearted reptile-lovers who pick up adders 
with a view to enquiring further into their sex 
and way of life. 

. * 
* 

MUST confess that where the adder is con- 

cerned I am one of those who are frequently 
reprimanded in the correspondence columns of 
the Press for killing a reptile which plays a 
useful part in ridding the garden of field mice 
and undesirable insects. I have never yet been 
bitten by an adder, but there have been many 
occasions when, through almost treading on 
one when wearing shoes, it has been a matter of 
luck that I have escaped the experience, and 
if the pain and after effects of an adder’s bite 
are in any way similar to those I suffered after 
being stung by a scorpion, the adder would 
have to kill off every field mouse and harmful 
insect in the south of England before I should 
feel adequately compensated. 

One has also to consider the grave risks 
that one’s dog runs in an adder-infested garden, 
which in itself is a justification of killing every 
reptile one sees, and my correspondent asks 
what is the correct treatment for an animal 
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which has had the bad luck to be bitten by an 
adder. I think I am right in saying that 
veterinary surgeons are not in complete agree- 
ment as to the most effective measures to be 
adopted, and apparently there is no drug that 
will counteract the effect of the poison. The 
best that they can do is to administer an 
injection to stimulate the action of the heart, 
which is the organ affected, and most Scottish 
keepers when their dogs are bitten on the moors 
give them a stiff tot of whisky at once. If the 
bite is on the foot or the leg, a tourniquet should 
be tied above the wound, which should be 
opened up with a knife to allow the blood to 
flow, after which the place should be washed 
with a solution of permanganate of potash. 
Unfortunately, however, in nine cases out of ten 
the dog is bitten somewhere on the head where 
the tourniquet part of the treatment cannot be 
applied. 

When the bite is on the head a dog has 
usually a fifty-fifty chance of recovery, but 
there would seem to be some justification for 
the old country belief that it never makes a 
complete recovery from an adder’s bite. 
A keeper on a Northumberland moor, whose 
pointer was bitten by an adder while out with 
a grouse-shooting party, said that afterwards 
the dog was always queer, listless and dull every 
year in the month of August. 

* * 
* 

LTHOUGH one does hear occasionally of a 

cat being bitten by an adder, it is a very 
rare occurrence, and seeing that the average cat 
in the country spends an appreciable amount of 
its time hunting for field mice in the rough 
round the garden, it must meet with a coiled-up 
adder almost as frequently as does a dog. One 
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FROM THE CATHEDRAL 


can only conclude that natural instinct for 
danger, which we have succeeded in breeding 
out of the dog, warns the cat that the creature 
that winds so attractively through the grass, 
inviting a pat with a paw, is not one with 
which undue liberties can be taken. If, there- 
fore, the adder is helped on its way by a smack 
on its tail with unsheathed claws one can only 
conclude that the cat is ready to avoid the 
strike that will inevitably follow. 
7 . * 

NATURALIST friend of mine has been 

supplying me with specimens of the 
various mice of this country, which a youthful 
taxidermist is setting up as exhibits for the 
boys’ club to which he belongs. Among them 
was the common shrew, which is not really a 
mouse but only looks like one, and my corres- 
pondent, when sending me this addition to the 
collection, wrote: “I will let you have the 
lesser shrew when my cat brings me one.”’ 

This, I imagine, is now becoming a recog- 
nised gesture of generosity in feline circles, 
because the cat we owned recently, who spent 
much of his time hunting mice in the garden, 
invariably deposited at the kitchen door all the 
shrews he caught, and he maintained a fairly 
steady average of one a day. The field and the 
house mice that he killed he always ate himself, 
but finding the shrew unpalatable, owing to its 
highly-scented glands, he thought that, though 
it was not up to cat standards, it would probably 
be well up to those of human beings. Since the 
poor fellow was sometimes given the remains of 
our sausages for his evening meal and occasion- 
ally the contents of a tin of snoek, I suppose he 
had every justification for thinking we could 
eat anything. 
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ERTAIN affinities, great and small, link 
> England and Portugal. ‘The call of the 

sea is heard by both peoples, who share 
a love of adventure, a genius for poetry and a 
variable, windy climate. Both countries have 
the same feeling for improvisation, in contrast 
with the clarity and logical sequence of French 
ideas. Where architectural schemes are con- 
cerned, there is a casual, romantic element in 
most Portuguese planning. After the terrible 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755, Plombal and his 
architects, given a free hand by the general des- 
truction, laid out the splendid design of Black 
Horse Square and the surrounding streets lead- 
ing down to the Tagus, but that was an ex- 
ception. When the celebrated Prime Minister 
enlarged his own country place at Oeiras, he 
made his great garden and its tile pictures with- 
out regard for the axial lines of the house and it 
was cut in halves by the road to Cascais. So it is 
not surprising to find that Queluz, the famous 
royal palace lying half-way between Lisbon and 
Cintra and called the Portuguese Versailles, is 
anything but French in plan. The whole sitio, 
to use a convenient Spanish term for palace, 
garden, park and attendant village, is a con- 
fused collection of buildings bound up with 
the varying fortunes of the Royal House of 
Braganza. 

The Manor of Queluz, formerly belonging to 
the Marqueses of Castelo Rodrigo, became 
crown property after the Spaniards were turned 
out of Portugal, and Joao IV, first of the Bra- 
ganza dynasty, decreed it should be the residence 
of the King’s second son. But the second son 
having died, the manor devolved on the third 
son, Don Pedro, whose romantic attachment 
to the French Princess, Marie Frangoise, the 


THE MAIN PARTERRE, CALLED 


PALACE 
OF QUELUZ 


By CONSTANCE VILLIERS-STUART 


The Old Royal Palace lying between Lisbon and Cintra has been restored 

in recent years as the Summer Residence of the President of the Portuguese 

A garden fete in connection with the International Congress 
of Art History was held there at Easter. 
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reluctant bride of his 
half-crazy eldest brother 
Alfonso, started a series 
of family dramas played 
out on the broad ter- 
races and down the 
green alleys of this 
favourite summer re- 
treat. From Queluz, Don 
Pedro engineered the 
coup d’étai deposing Al- 
fonso, and although not 
yet twenty, proved him- 
self an excellent ruler, 
his first care being to 
make peace with 
Spain. In April of the 
same year, 1668, the 
Queen’s marriage hav- 
ing been dissolved, 
Pedro and Marie 
married, and Queluz 
became the summer 
palace of the Court. 
It was during this 
reign that the old ties with England were 
renewed through the King’s favourite sister, 
Catherine, who, after an overshadowed exist- 
ence as Charles II’s Queen, returned home to 
Portugal, bringing with her, as her greatest 
treasure, Holbein’s Fountain of Life. And when 
her brother died she proved a most capable 
Regent for his young son, Joao V. 

During the next reign Queluz reverted to 
the King’s younger brother, Don Francisco, 
who was particularly attached to the place. His 
ghost is said to wander disconsolately about the 
gardens where he lived for thirty-five years. His 


THE GARDEN OF NEPTUNE, LAID OUT 


<3 Sage 2 
. *. 





THE GARDEN FRONT SEEN ACROSS THE UPPER TERRACE 


successor, another Don Pedro, brother of Don 
José, “‘the Earthquake King,’’ converted the 
old Portuguese manor house into a_ Royal 
Palace in the French taste, with elaborately 
laid-out parterres. His son, Don Joao, and his 
Spanish wife, Dona Carlota Joaquina, were 
devoted to Queluz. Beckford, the eccentric 
Englishman, then living near by at Ramalhao, 
has left an account of an enchanting evening 
féte which they gave in the gardens in the 
summer of 1794. Dona Carlota left Queluz 
most reluctantly when she and her husband 
withdrew to Brazil to set up their Court 





IN 1762 
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tl With them went most of the treasures—the jewels, silver, 
tapestries, English glass and Dresden china, enumerated in the strong- 
roc ists of the Casa do Infandado. Pillage that occurred during the 
Consulate of Junnot and a fire of more recent years destroyed what they 
left behind in the Palace. Happily, in spite of neglect, the gardens survived. 


Professor Salazar, the wise and successful ruler of modern Portugal, 
after putting the country’s finances in order, set to work, among other 
things, to preserve its architectural glories. After repairing castles and 
cathedrals recalling the great days of maritime exploits, and vast 
Baroque monasteries displaying an almost unbelievable grandeur, he 
did not forget this Summer Palace of the Braganzas. Atthe Congress of 
the Portuguese World held in 1939, one of the most attractive functions 
was the serenade of old music in its halls and gardens. Now, ten years 
later, a garden féte at Queluz formed the high light of the 16th International 
Congress of Art History, which was held at Lisbon this Easter. 

To walk through the delicately restored Palace and out on to the 
garden front is to leave the world of airports and casinos, hurry and 
anxiety, and step into the afternoon atmosphere of an 18th-century 
Court. There is little of the cold grandeur associated with some of the 
great gardens of the period. The tragedies played out at Queluz have left 
no shadow on its gay, smiling face. 

The scale of the grand parterre, the Garden of Neptune, laid out in 





poevay FOPEPan 


STEPS DISPLAYING THE WAVE MOTIVE 


1762 by the French architect Robilion, is smaller than in most contem- 
porary French work. Deep box borders protect the spring flowers from 
the violence of the north-west wind. Blue and white faience vases full 
of coral geraniums add their colour to the stocks and ranunculus filling the 
beds, and statuary gives interest to the arrangement. The graceful 
lead figures of the Seasons round the Neptune Fountain are said to 
have come from England. On the left, at a lower level, is another part- 
erre in front of the Portuguese Palace called the Jardim de Malta, from the 
Cross of the Order of Christ in its main design. Waving garden steps at 
each end form an amusing contrast with later and more restrained French 
stairways. Beyond these two parterres, as the land falls away on three 
sides, Robilion gave up the struggle to terrace the rest of the enclosure, 
and the park gradually slopes down to a point where a high, moss-grown 
cascade closes the vista. Two long irrigation tanks with tufts of arum 
lilies appear just underneath the terrace wall, and farther down the slope, 
where several alleys meet, a shallow fountain with shell motifs recalls the 
fountain-basin in the Jasmine Tower at Agra. At another point in the 
grounds a similar shell fountain occupies the centre of a raised stone 
platform like an Indian charbutra. 

The lower garden has suffered from changes of taste as well as neglect. 
Trees have been planted in the wrong places, hedges thought too formal in 
romantic days have been left unclipped, but when the original plans came 
to light, a great deal of planting and clipping was renewed. A few gaunt 
cypresses and twisted Judas trees forming a half circle round the cascade 
are an interesting relic of traditional Moorish planting, which was once 
continued round the outer walls, where some alternating cypress and 
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VERTUMNUS AND POMONA: ONE OF THE GROUPS OF LEAD 


STATUARY BELIEVED TO HAVE COME FROM ENGLAND 
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SMILING SPHINX. 


flowering trees have managed to survive among 
the mixed growth of later years. 

This lovely contrast of the cypress and the 
flowering tree, the favourite theme of Moslem 
decoration—the cypress, the eternal back- 
ground against which is set the fragile rhythm of 
individual existence—can be seen in the Eng- 
lish cemetery at Lisbon noted for its old cypress 
and Judas trees—Abol d’Amor the Spanish call 
them. Well grown, they are beautiful trees; 
their rosy-purple boughs, stretching across a 
velvet dark cypress or fluttering in the keen 
wind against the deep blue sky, are the joy of 
Portuguese spring gardens, particularly when 
grouped with wistaria, purple bougainvillia and 
pink and mauve stocks. 

Tucked away in a corner of the park at 





4 FOUNTAIN SURROUNDED BY CLIPPED YEWS. 
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DEEP BOX BORDERS PROTECT THE SPRING FLOWERS 
FROM THE VIOLENCE OF THE NORTH-WEST WIND 


Queluz is the Jardim Botanico, the Princess’s 
Herb Garden, surrounded with alegretes planted 
with Parma violets. These low tiled walls, 
forming flower-boxes and seats, so charmed 
Philip II when he came to visit his new kingdom 
in the west that he wrote to his daughters that he 
was having plans made of some in order to re- 
produce them on his return to Spain. In another 
corner of the lower garden a narrow alley leads 
to a large, shallow fountain basin surrounded 
with clipped yews quite in the old English style. 

The Ribeira de Jamar, the distinguishing 
feature of Queluz, is unlike anything else even in 
Portugal, where amazing tile panels are found 
in old gardens as well as in houses and churches, 
taking the place of frescoes that would quickly 
perish in the damp climate of the Atlantic sea- 


A PAVILION FOR MUSICIANS 
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(Right) THE BRIDGE OVER THE TILED CANAL. 


board. Bacalhaéo, Fronteira and Oéeiras are 
splendid instances of decorative tiled walis in 
each case combined with big irrigation tanks. 
At Queluz the brook running through the 
grounds has been converted into a tiled canal 
large enough for boats, with a high parapet 
crowned at intervals by faience vases. On the 
outside a series of garden fétes are painted in 
maroon on a pale yellow ground with vivid 
green touches,—water-parties, masks, hunting- 
picnics, like the paintings in the Sala das 
Merendas lost in the fire at the Palace. The 
inside walls are covered with a blue panorama of 
landscape and seascape, the water of the canal 
forming the foreground, a wonderful pageant 
for the Court ladies and their cavaliers as they 
floated by in their little boats. At the lower end 
a large tile-covered well-house adds to the 
general effect. The bridge that spans the 
Ribeira in the centre formerly supported a pavi- 
lion for musicians. During the mid-19th 
century, when tiles were out of fashion, the whole 
canal fell into decay, but in 1900, before it had 
gone too far, it was repaired by Don Carlos and 
Queen Amelie. 

Leaving the tiled bridge and returning 
to the upper garden by Robilion’s monumental 
perron and past the long irrigation tanks with 
the arum lilies, one sees again how Portugal 
stuck to her own ideas when all the world was 
looking to France. No grave classic standard 
subdues local feeling. In spite of the French 
architect’s efforts, here and there a flowering 
tree breaks the symmetry of the grand parterre. 
The swinging curves of the Triton’s Pool, the 
fountain at the south end, carry out the rippling 
wave motif running through all phases of 
Portuguese art. Balanced precariously on the 
creature’s back a richly dressed sea-nymph 
holds aloft, rather unsteadily, her exotic trophy 
of lotus leaves and corals. On either side a 
little sphinx makes no pretence of being Egyp- 
tian or mysterious, but smiles coquettishly over 
her lace ruff like the pink stocks peeping over 
their neat box borders. Even the imposing 
winged horses prancing at the entrance to the 
park, echo the same gay note, their joyous 
Baroque riders proclaiming aloud on_ brass 
trumpets the Triumph of Queluz. 


IT ONCE SUPPORTED 
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NEW METHODS OF COMBATING FROST 


y A. G. L. HELLYER 


s<i,OST is a matter of interest to all gardeners, 
-4 but to none more than to fruit growers, 
hose crops may be completely destroyed 


by one or two cold nights at or near the blossom 
period It is strange that a menace of such 


magnitude should have received so little serious 
study, yet it is a fact that our scientific know- 
ledge of the ways in which frost affects plants 
and the method by which damage might be 
prevente d is very limited. Carefully considered 
experiments are being carried out by members 
of the staff of the East Malling Research 
Station, Kent, in conjunction with scientists 
from the Fruit Research Station at Greenwich, 
but these have been in progress for only about 
a vear and as yet only a little of the preliminary 
work has been carried out. Work in progress 
and plans for the future formed the subject of 
a recent Members’ Day conference at East 
Malling and some interesting facts were revealed. 

One fundamental question which seems to 
have been answered by these first experiments, 
at any rate so far as fruit blossom is concerned, 
relates to the way in which frost damages plant 
tissue. Is it a simple matter of ice-formation 
within the living cells resulting in their destruc- 
tion by rupture or does the cold itself produce 
some change which is fatal? In a series of 
accurate tests in a cold chamber at East Malling 
it was found possible under certain conditions 
to maintain apple blossoms for several hours at 
temperatures several degrees below freezing- 
point without ice forming within them. After 
this treatment the blossoms were undamaged. 
In other cases, in which ice formed, the blossoms 
were soon injured though their actual tempera- 
ture was in many instances a degree or so higher 
than that of the flowers which had been super- 
cooled without ice formation. The answer, 
therefore, seems to be that it is ice within the 
cells that does the damage. 

From this an interesting but as yet untested 
possibility suggests itself. Would it be possible 
to alter the cell sap in some way which would 
lower its freezing point so that ice would not 
be formed until the temperature had dropped 
considerably below 32 degrees F.? After all, 
we protect the radiators of our cars by just such 
a method; a little glycerine added to the water 
within them is all that is necessary to bring 
about the desired result. We do not yet know 
whether any such scheme could be applied to 
plants, but no doubt this matter will be 
investigated at East Malling. 

Thanks largely to the writings of Mr. Ray- 
mond Bush, most fruit growers are now aware of 
the way in which frost flows downhill and tends 
to collect in valleys and hollows. As a result 
new commercial fruit plantations are almost 
always sited on fairly high ground, or at least 


HARRINGTON POT HEATERS IN 
BLOSSOM TIME 


ACTION 


in such a position that there is ample oppor- 
tunity for cold air to drain away from them. 
Unfortunately this knowledge does not greatly 
help owners of existing fruit farms nor, as a rule, 
can amateur fruit growers choose sites to suit 
their trees. Sometimes it is possible to improve 
a frosty orchard by removing walls or boundary 
hedges at the lowest points, so permitting cold 
air to pass downwards to yet lower ground. 
But often even this is impossible. 

The problem of frost control 
tackled from every possible angle, for it is 
unlikely that any one solution will meet all 
needs. One of the oldest is the pot heater or 
simply constructed stove burning crude oil. 
These heaters are lit in the orchard whenever 
there is a threat of frost sufficiently severe to 
damage blossom. Opinions differ as to the 
effectiveness of pot heaters, but many fruit 
growers speak well of them. A drawback is the 
number of separate heaters required and the 
consequent labour involved in filling and lighting 
them. As many as 100 an acre may be needed 
on very cold nights, though half that number 
will probably be sufficient to ward off a few 
degrees of frost. Opinions also differ as to the 
precise stage at which these heaters should be 
lit. The manufacturers, obviously playing for 
safety, usually advise lighting as soon as the 
temperature falls to a degree above freezing 
point if the indications‘are that the thermometer 
will go on falling. If this advice is followed to 
the letter, the heaters are likely to prove 
expensive to run, for each may consume as much 
as 4 gallon of crude oil an hour and temperatures 
at or near freezing point are likely to be 
experienced for many hours each spring. One 
fruit grower who took part in the East Malling 
discussion stated that, even at full blossoms, 
he never lit his pot heaters until the thermo- 
meter fell to 29 degrees F. and that he allowed 
a further drop of 1 degree at pink bud and 
a drop to 27 degrees at green bud. 

A method which has been used in the 
U.S.A. and which will be tried out this spring 
at the National Institute of Agricultural 
Engineering in Bedfordshire is that of stirring 
up the air by means of a large horizontal 
propeller mounted on a tall tripod. The effec- 
tiveness of this depends upon there being 
warmer air above the frosty air near soil level. 
The propeller draws down a column of this 


must be 


warm air, directing it on to the ground, where 
it spreads out and gradually rises up again 


because of its comparative lightness.It is hoped 
that the experimental propeller at Wrest Park 
will spread sufficient warm air over an area of 
about an acre to raise the temperature between 
2and 5 degrees F. The propeller will be operated 
from an ordinary agricultural tractor. 





IN AN APPLE ORCHARD AT 





EXPERIMENTAL PROPELLER FOR 
DRAWING AIR FROM ABOVE INTO 
AN ORCHARD. National Institute of Agri- 


cultural Engineering 


The Greenwich Fuel Research Station is 
investigating the effectiveness of a steel 
cylinder 15 ft. tall and 3 ft. in diameter standing 
vertically in the middle of the orchard and 
heated from within by oil lamps. The top haf 
of the cylinder will be brought to a dull-red 
heat and will in consequencé give off radiant 
energy which will be absorbed by the leaves 
and blossoms of the trees. Here again it is 
hoped that the one piece of apparatus will be 
sufficient to serve about an acre, so_ that 
considerably less labour need be employed than 
that involved in using the pot heaters. 

In America electric lamps designed to 
produce infra-red rays have been used by some 
growers. Similar lamps have been used for many 
types of heating in this country, including paint 
drying, but so far as I know infra-red lamps 
have not yet been tried over here for orchard 
heating. It is to be hoped that this omission 
will soon be rectified, for the method seems to 
have much to commend it on the score of both 
convenience and economy. It has been suggested 
that the type of radiation given out by these 
lamps is not very suitable for orchard heating, 
as much of it would be reflected by the green 
leaves of fruit trees. Two obvious answers to 
this are, first that it is the blossoms, not the 
leaves, which we wish to heat, and secondly, 
that even if the lamps at present available 
commercially do prove to be unsuitable, it 
would probably be possible to produce new 
lamps giving a suitable radiation. 

Another scheme which has been tried with 
considerable success in America is the use of 
water ,spray aS a means of countering frost. 
This owes its efficiency in part to the fact that 
water drawn from a deep well, or even from 
a river, is usually a good deal warmer than the 
air when a sudden radiation frost occurs, but 
even more to the fact that as water freezes it 
releases energy in the form of heat. Experience 
has confirmed what theory would suggest, 
namely that, providing a sufficient supply of 
water is maintained and the frost is not too 
severe, damage to plants can be prevented even 
though the water forms heavy icicles upon them. 
Water spray has been used extensively in some 
parts of California to protect citrus plantations 
from winter and spring frosts. In some instances 
so much ice has been formed on the citrus 
branches that serious breakages have occurred, 
but despite this the sap has not frozen. The 
explanation is that the temperature of the ice 
has never fallen much below freezing point 
thanks to the constant addition of released 
heat from the freezing water. 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 


{N ARTIST’S CONCEIT 
WONDER if you or any 
of your readers can shed 
any light on this unusual 
circular picture. The [ 
30 ins. by 30 ins., and the 
“frame” is painted to resemble 
the brick and stonework of a 
dummy porthole window, an 
artist's which was 
fashionable in the 18th century. 
The picture bears the initials 
“Wm. T.” in script and is dated 
1770. This can be distinguished 
the stonework at “‘seven 
o’clock.”” The painting is un- 
doubtedly of the English School 
and is like the work of William 
Marlow, though it is more 
to be by William Tomkins. The 
view suggests Mount Edgcumbe, 
near Plymouth. “WENTWORTH,” 
London, $.W.1. 

The view is certainly of 
Mount Edgcumbe and_ the 
initials must be those of the 
topographical artist, William 
Tomkins, A. R.A. In 1770 
Tomkins exhibited at the Royal 
Academy a “View of Mount 
E-dgcumbe taken from the west 
end of the new rope-house, 


size 1S 


conceit 


on 


Plymouth dock.” This is 
probably the picture. A com- 
panion picture, “View of VIEW 


Plymouth Sound taken from the 
same place,’’ was also exhibited. 
SOUVENIR OF A CORONATION 

I enclose a photograph of a pewter plate, 
which I have, measuring some 9 ins. across. 
I shall be interested if any reader can enlighten 
me as to the origin and approximate period of 
the plate, and give some explanation of the 
meaning and identification of the characters 
depicted thereon. The central figure seems to be of 
a monarch, possibly of one of the German states; 
above the central figure appears a shield with 
the letters MJCN.—L. Gorpon ZwInceEr, 
L.R.I.B.A., 84, Penkett Road, Wallasev, 
Cheshire. ; 

This dish of pewter with cast ornament 
commemorates the coronation of the Emperor 
Ferdinand III in the year 1637. The Emperor 





PEWTER DISH COMMEMORATING THE CORONATION 


OF THE EMPEROR FERDINAND IIL IN 1637. 
CENTURY CASTING MADE IN NUREMBERG 


See question: Souvenir of a Coronation 





OF MOUNT EDGCUMBE BY WILLIAM TOMKINS 


See question: An Artist’s Conceit 

himself is shown on horseback in the central 
panel. In the six panels around the rim are 
shown the six Electoral Princes of the Holy 
Roman Empire with their armorial bearings, 
namely: the Archbishops of Mainz, Cologne 
and Trier, the Electors of Saxony, Brandenburg 
and Bavaria. This particular design evidently 
enjoyed great popularity in Germany, for not 
only was it made in very slightly varying ver- 
sions by a number of different masters at the 
time of the coronation, but castings from it 
were made at later periods even up to the end 
of the 18th century. The particular example, 
which forms the subject of this enquiry, bears 
the Nuremberg town mark, charged with the 
initials MJCN, of the pewterer Johann 
Christoph Normann (born in Kassel) who be- 
came a master-pewterer of Nuremberg in 1786. 
He died in 1814. It can there- 
fore be dated to the last 
years of the 18th century. 
Without examining the dish, 
it is not possible to state from 
which of the original (1637) 
designs of the coronation dish 
this particular casting was 
taken. Its purpose was purely 
commemorative and the dishes 
were produced in considerable 
numbers. 


FOR SAND 
POWDER ? 

I enclose two photographs 
of a small pearwood bowl, 
machine-turned and_ highly 
polished. It consists of two 
parts—the cup and a base into 
which the cup screws. The 
bottom of the cup has a circular 
hole covered with a very fine 
wire mesh of 36 holes to the 
inch. The base is hollowed out 
to receive whatever passed 
through the mesh. The bowl is 
known to have been in the 
possession of an ancestor who 
lived circa 1800-1870, but there 
is no record as to whether it 
was made in his lifetime or 


OR FOR 


A LATE 18TH 


was inherited by him. The 
diameter of the cup is 5 ins.; 
the total height of the bowl on its 
stand when assembled is 22 ins. 

I should be very grateful 
if any of your readers could 
offer an explanation as to the 
origin and use of this bowl. J] 
may add that there are a few 
similar bowls in the British 
Museum which were (some 15 
years ago) labelled “‘sand- 
shakers” for want of a better 
explanation, which the Museum 
authorities were unable to offer.— 
H. FRENCH (Mrs.), Fernworthy, 
Heath End, Petworth, Sussex. 

This type of bowl was used 
for refining powder, particularly 
face powder and sometimes hair 
powder, so much used by ladies 
in the early part of the 19th 
century. A_ sand-shaker or 
“sander” was quite a different 
kind of thing. 


WHERE WAS IT WORN? 

The photographs which I 
send you show a brass ornament 
of the 87th Foot. It came into 
my hands mounted in a case, 
which also contained a shoulder 
belt plate and slide and officer’s 
chin scales of the same regiment. 
These other ornaments are of 
the period 1827-55. I am 
anxious to know what the orna- 
ment illustrated is and the period during which 
it was worn. It measures almost exactly 12 ins. 
from wing-tip to wing-tip. An acknowledged 
authority on matters concerning the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers has not been able to give a definite 
opinion, but he is confident that the ornament 
is English, not French, and he suggests that 
it may be the headdress plate of a_ negro 





PEARWOOD BOWL WITH PERFORATED 

BOTTOM AND SCREW-ON BASE, IN TWO 

SECTIONS. Diameter 5 ins. Height of Bowl 
on Stand 22 ins. 


See question: For Sand or for Powder ? 
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BRASS ORNAMENT OF THE 87th FUSILIERS EMBODYING THE EAGLE CAPTURED BY THE REGIMENT: FRONT AND BACK 


VIEWS. 


musician or an officer’s bearskin plate of 


the period 1827-31. The fact that the remaining 
contents of the case were undoubtedly the orna- 
ments of an officer might favour the latter view. 
Whatever its nature, the very unusual feature is 
the spread-eagle type of design. — A. A. 
GEMMELL, Beechlands, North Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool, 18. 

This badge undoubtedly had some connec- 
tion with the 87th Fusiliers because the “‘8”’ on 
the tablet supporting the eagle and the laurel 
wreath round the neck identify it as the eagle 
captured by the 87th. It seems unlikely that so 
large a badge, 12 inches across, could be worn on 
any article of clothing, although such a thing 
would be possible, but unlikely, on the head- 
dress of a negro musician. But it is not known 
whether the 87th had negro musicians at this 
time, much less what they wore. The flexible 
pins at the back suggest that the badge was 
fastened to felt, cloth or cardboard. No badge 
of this kind for any regiment has so far turned 
up, and it must, one would think, have been 
mounted on a screen or piece of 
furniture used in the officers’ mess. 


THE MUSICIANS 

Since you published the photo- 
graph of the picture by Rigaud 
belonging to me my attention has 
been called to the likeness between 
the music master in it. and a 
musician who appears in another 
portrait by Rigaud showing the 
fourth Earl of Abingdon and a 
Mr. Collins, who is shown playing 
a musical instrument. This picture 
is about the same date as mine and 
having seen a photograph of it I 
think that my portrait may be of the 
said Mr. Collins and his daughter. 
—G. D. Lockett, Pankridge 
Farm, Bledlow Ridge, High 
Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 

The painting by Rigaud repro- 
duced in our issue of January 28 
shows a girl at a keyboard with a 
man beside her who would be taken 
for her music master. It is signed 
and dated 1789, and in that year 
Rigaud exhibited at the Royal 
Academy Portraits of a Gentleman 
and His Daughter (No. 173), which 
might be the actual picture. The 
painting showing the 4th Earl of 
Abingdon and a Mr. Collins, a 
delightful example of a musical 
conversation piece, is now the 
property of the Honourable James 
Bertie, by whose kind permission 
we are able to reproduce it. Ata 
first glance the resemblance to which 
Mr. Lockett calls attention seems 
Striking, but after more careful 
comparison doubts arise whether 
it is in fact the same man. 

Willoughby Bertie, fourth Earl 
of Abingdon (1740-99), was a great 
democrat who held advanced 
radical views. He was the author 
of two or three political pamphlets 
which had a wide circulation; he 
was also a musician and com- 


A MUSICAL CONVERSATION : 
ABINGDON AND MR. COLLINS. BY J. 
The 


See question: Where was it Worn ? (page 920) 


posed several songs. It is not known who 
“Mr. Collins,’”’ his companion, was, but he may 
have been a relation, since the Earl’s mother was 
a daughter of Sir John Collins. This picture was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1794, being 
described in the catalogue as “Portraits of 
a nobleman and gentleman composing music.” 


EIGHT-DAY CLOCK WITH ONE HAND 

I have a grandfather clock with square dial, 
by W. Bullock, Oswestry. It has a brass face, 
11} ins. by 114 ins., and is eight-day. What 
puzzles me is that it has only one hand. The 
clock has been in our family for a hundred 
years and it has always been eight-day, but I 
wonder whether originally it can have been a 
thirty-hour clock, and whether an eight-day 
movement was added.—J. W. JONES, Windy- 
ridge, Little Wenlock, Shropshire. 

An original eight-day clock with an hour 
hand only is exceptional, but not unknown. 
Possibly the movement may have been changed 
from thirty-hour to eight-day, but without 
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It measures 12 ins. between the tips of the wings 


examining the motion work it is impossible to 
tell. It would seem more likely, however, that 
the eight-day movement was original, as the 
conversion would be unduly expensive. No 
record of W. Bullock, of Oswestry. has been 
found. A record exists, however, of an Edward 
Bullock of this town, living in the early 18th 
century. 
A PUPIL OF ALEXANDER NASMYTH 
Some time ago I came into possession of a 
small, unfinished water-colour showing a group 
of elm trees and willows with a stream and 
bridge, right foreground. On the back is written 
“Unfinished Sketch, A. Wilson.” Also on the 
back, in different handwriting, is written ““A. N. 
Sandhurst,”’ and the date, 1814. The sketch is 
attractive and curiously modern in effect and 
technique. I should be grateful if you can give 
me any information about either Wilson or 
Sandhurst.—G. K. Horner, Group Captain, 
Headquarters, Transport Command, Royal 
Air Force, Bushy Park, Teddington, Middlesex. 
It is probable that the drawing 
can be attributed to Andrew Wilson, 
a Scottish artist born in Edinburgh 
in 1780. After some preliminary in- 
struction from Alexander Nasmyth 
he entered the Royal Academy 
Schools, but he soon went to Italy, 
where he spent the next ten years of 
his life in the study of the work of 
the early masters. On his return to 
England, in 1806, he began to prac- 
tise increasingly in water-colours, 
and two years later he was appointed 
one of the teachers in drawing at the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst. 
The inscription ‘‘A. N. Sandhurst” 
indicates that the drawing was ex- 
ecuted during that period, the initials 
‘“A. N.” being perhaps those of a 
student into whose hands it passed. 
But a more interesting speculation 
is that they may stand for Alexander 
Nasmyth, his early master, who 
possibly visited him at Sandhurst. 
In 1818 Wilson accepted the post of 
drawing master at the Trustees’ 
Academy at Edinburgh, but after 
some years his early attachment to 
Italy re-asserted itself, and he did 
not return to his native city until 
shortly before his death, in 1848. 
His landscapes were simply painted 
and carefully finished, and the at- 
mospheric effects earned him the title 
in Italy of the ‘‘ Scottish Claude.” 


Inthereply toGurkha’s question 
about a Dutch still-life under the 
heading An Unidentified Signature 
in our issue of April 1, we stated that 
the painting showed “‘a close kinship 
to the work of Jan Anton Van Bey- 
ren.’’ This should have read ‘‘ to the 
work of Abraham Van Beyren.”’ 


Questions intended for these pages 
should be forwarded to the Editor, 
COUNTRYLIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no 
case should originals be sent ; nor can 
any valuation be made. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE IN POINT-TO-POINT RACING 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN BOARD 





THE ROUGH_AND TUMBLE OF A POINT-TO-POINT RACE 


HE withdrawal of the Bill to prohibit 
fox-hunting has been received with 


considerable relief throughout the country 
for, had it been successful, its implications 
would have been far-reaching and disastrous. 
Not only would countrymen of all denomina- 
tions have been deprived of their chief recrea- 
tion and most cherished tradition, but there 
would have been a rapid decline in the pro- 
duction of the first-class thoroughbred, which 
is even now a Substantial asset to our export 
markets. Eventually, too, the highly popular 
pastime of racing under National Hunt Rules 
would have suffered a decline and probably 
extinction. The nursery of steeplechasing is 
the hunting field, and its origin is due to the 
natural rivalry engendered among hunting men 
by following hounds across country. 

Indeed, steeplechasing in the early days 
was entirely a hunting affair. The connection 
between steeplechasing and the point-to-point 
meetings held by every hunt throughout the 
country is to-day as close as ever it was. Such 
meetings are the medium through which horses 
and riders graduate to the real thing, though 
that is not their principal object. In fact to-day 
point-to-point meetings, held as they are over 
prepared and clearly defined grass courses, with 
the races ridden in racing colours and in racing 
saddiery and with a fair proportion of horses 
that are more racehorses than hunters, would 
hardly be recognised as hunt-races by our fore- 
fathers if they could see them. It is the very 
qualities demanded of a first-class man to 
hounds that make the successful jockey “over 
the sticks’’—nerve, determination, fitness, 
quick decision, the alertness that recognises the 
instant’s opportunity, and the ability to get the 
best out of a horse. 

Nowadays, too, the women are little behind 
the men, and perhaps they show an even 
lesser regard to the chance of disaster. Though 
a man will almost invariably beat a woman, 
all other things being equal, there are many 


women who would compare well even with 
professional riders. 

Apart from the sporting aspect of a point- 
to-point meeting, its social value to a neigh- 
bourhood cannot be exaggerated. It is the 
great event of the year and gives a much desired 
opportunity to acknowledge and, in a small 
degree, to return the hospitality given so 
generously throughout the hunting season by 
farmers, who are the backbone of England. 
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Moreover, the hunt is enabled to obtain a little 
much-needed revenue from the visitors, many 
of them townspeople who have never ridden to 
hounds—or ever will—but who turn out in 
thousands to enjoy this day of high festival. 
The opportunity afforded by the equestrian 
events of the Olympic Games, held in England 
last year after a lapse of forty years, to observe 
and compare the varying methods employed 
by the various nations has inevitably revived an 
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THE MERITS OF THE BACKWARD AND THE FORWARD. SEAT ARE STILL 
A MATTER OF DISPUTE 
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HORSES ARE ALL TOO OFTEN RATHER HARD IN THE 


ancient controversy which can most con- 
veniently be described as the forward v. the 
backward seat. In 1908 the Italians, as the 
result of the experiments carried out by 
Captain Caprilli, astonished the world by their 
performances in show-jumping, especially, and 
in general by their adoption of a method that 
was revolutionary, but astoundingly successful. 
As the immediate outcome, some of our leading 
horsemen attended courses at Pinerolo and 
Tor de Quinto and came back fired with the 
enthusiasm of the convert, even the determina- 
tion of the martyr. The long-term effect has 
been the establishment, both theoretical and 
practical, of the Weedon balanced seat, in 
which many people believe are combined the 
virtues of the English and the Continental 
systems : and the defects of none. To-day this 
country is in a higher position in International 
Equitation perhaps than ever before, largely 
through the teaching of Weedon and _ fairly 
extensive experience of Continental competi- 
tion. It is not, therefore, unnatural for us to 
emphasise the importance of what we learned 
from the Continent and to minimise that of our 
natural national way of getting a horse across a 
country, forgetting perhaps our most valuable 
asset, which is the outlook of the sportsman and 
his refusal to regard his sport as a religion, an 
esoteric Cult to be achieved only after a lifetime 
of study. 

That brings me to the consideration of 
whether the unmodified use of the Continental 
forward seat, with all its implications, is really 
suitable for hunting or steeplechasing. The 
most casual examination of almost every photo- 
graph of steeplechasing reveals a tendency 
among all steeplechase riders to lie back at their 
jumps, slipping the reins to give freedom of 
head to their mounts, but all too often inter- 
fering with their mouths and perhaps failing to 
free the loins at the take-off. This theme has 
been exploited almost ad nauseam by the 
perfervid admirers of the Continent to detract 
from the credit of a class of fine horsemen who 
stand, even to-day, head and shoulders above 
any that can be produced by any other nation. 
It may be that some day a winner at Aintree 
will be brought past the post by an exponent 
of the forward seat. But it has not been done 
so far, and personally I doubt whether it ever 
will be. And I believe that, had this method 
been practical, it would have been essayed 
by now. 

The uncompromising supporter of the for- 
ward seat fails, I think, to appreciate certain 
factors. In the rough-and-tumble of a fast- 
run steeplechase the most accomplished fencer 
is liable to hit a jump or two, possibly quite 
hard, and very likely at a drop fence. A rider 
who adopts the forward seat has only the 
smallest of margins of balance; if he lies back 
in his saddle he has a second line of defence. 
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Professional jockeys lead a hard life and 
would be fools to increase their already con- 
siderable risks of being laid up for months 
as the result of injury. And they are the 
examples on which the amateur rider models 
his own style of riding. But I am certain that 
jockeys would adopt the forward seat if they 
believed an advantage would be gained by 
doing so. Experto crede. Another important 
factor is that the first-class steeplechaser or 
point-to-pointer is seldom an armchair ride and 
has the defects of his virtues. Certainly he is 
never dressag2-trained. To control, even to 
hold, an excited, pulling and possibly hard- 
mouthed animal and to place him at his jumps 
correctly from an _ exaggerated forward 
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position in the saddle calls for superhuman 
strength. 

To be sure, study of photographs of 
steeplechasing and point-to-points reveal all- 
too-many open mouths and there is room for 
improvement in the riding of all but the best. 
But it is to be remembered that English steeple- 
chasing is a stiffer proposition than it is on the 
Continent, and when a Continental jockey shows 
us an impressive record of success over English 
courses it will be time for us to change our 
methods. None the less, I confidently expect 
that many will disagree with me. Their argu- 
ments will bear weight in direct relation to 
their successes with the unmodified forward 
seat over English courses. 


SOME LESSER-KNOWN SAUCES 


By C. A. DOUGLAS 


BELIEVE it was Dr. Johnson who defined 
I sauce as ‘‘something eaten with food to 

improve its taste.” This is particularly 
true of sauces for cold meats, which must be 
first-rate and daring in flavour to relieve the 
boredom. So, have a care in their preparation 
and taste, continually aiming at a_ highly- 
seasoned yet subtle concoction. 

Judging by the frequency with which one 
meets mint and horse-radish sauce, one would 
think that no other existed. But they do. 
There is quite a surprising variety, and if they 
are tried once they will become firm favourites. 
Among them is this unusual and delicious 
apricot sauce. Rub one pound of apricot jam 
through a coarse sieve. Mix with one ounce of 
finely chopped blanched almonds, a small shallot 
or onion minced and one to two gills of vinegar 
according to taste. Add a dash of cayenne, a 
little salt, and mix well together. Serve with 
cold meat or game, and bottle the remainder, 
for it will keep, stored in a cool place. 

Try this variation of mint sauce with cold 
mutton or Canterbury lamb. Chop fine a good 
handful of mint leaves sprinkled with a table- 
spoonful of sugar. In a small basin put two or 
three tablespoonsful of red-currant jelly and 
break up with a fork. Add the chopped mint, 
which by now has a sticky glaze because of the 
sugar, and beat all thoroughly. This should be 
fairly runny and evenly interspersed with mint. 

Mention of red-currant jelly reminds me of 
Cumberland Sauce, which can easily be brought 
out of retirement and teamed with cold beef 
instead of ham. Put into a small saucepan 
three tablespoonsful of red-currant jelly, one 
wineglass of port or claret, and a teaspoonful 
of finely chopped shallot. Simmer for five 
minutes and add the juice of two oranges, one 
lemon and good pinches of mustard, cayenne 
and ginger. Mix well. Adda garnish of orange 
strips (without white pith) cut julienne fashion 


and serve cold. Or a simple version is this. 
Put in a saucepan the required amount of red- 
currant jelly and to each tablespoonful of jelly 
add a dessertspoonful of Worcester Sauce, a 
teaspoonful of Harvey sauce, a little chutney 
and a grating of nutmeg; also the juice of one 
orange and half a lemon. Mix well and heat 
to amalgamate the ingredients, but do not boil. 

Harvard beets may not be strictly a sauce, 
but they make a delightful relish with cold 
meats and lift beetroot from its usual rut of 
dreariness. Cook twelve small (tomato-size) 
beets in boiling salted water till soft. Bruise 
away the skins with finger and thumb and cut 
in cubes. Mix in a saucepan half a cupful of 
sugar with half a tablespoonful of cornflour. 
Add one gill of vinegar, stir till boiling and boil 
for five minutes. Add beets and a walnut of 
butter and let it stand over a low heat (the mix- 
ture must not boil but infuse) or in a pan of 
boiling water for twenty minutes. Equally 
good Hot or cold. 

The classic French salad dressing is adapt- 
able to most food, and the following is but a 
variation of it. Chop a bunch of parsley, mix 
with it half a minced shallot or a ‘‘whisper’’ of 
garlic and incorporate it with French dressing 
mixed to the proportion of three parts oil to one 
part vinegar or lemon juice. Loads of parsley 
are the secret of success here. 

Cold fish, too, is all the better for a pert 
sauce such as this tartare. Have ready one 
teacupful of mayonnaise and into it mix a 
dessertspoonful each of chopped pickled gherkins 
and capers—a suspicion of minced onion will 
not come amiss here either. Finally add half 
a teaspoonful of dry mustard mixed to a paste 
with vinegar. Stir gently before serving. 

So if we take ‘‘something eaten with food 
to improve its taste”’ as a definition of sauce, let 
us make sure that the something is in itself 
tasty. 
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OLD MASTER DRAWINGS F 


By JONATHAN MAYNE 


URING the 18th century few of the great 
D country houses of England were without 

their collections of Old Master drawings; 
but none could equal in magnificence the col- 
lection assembled by William Cavendish, second 
Duke of Devonshire (1665-1729). From this 
collection, which has remained intact ever since 
it was formed, the Arts Council are exhibiting 
a sample of some seventy drawings at their 
headquarters in St. James’s Square until May 11. 
They are to be shown later at Lincoln, East- 
bourne, Cambridge, Aberystwyth, Nottingham 
and Derby in turn. 

The second Duke had already amassed 
a notable series of drawings when in 1723 he 
put the crown upon his collection by the acquisi- 
tion of some 500 more which had belonged to 
Nicholaes Anthoni Flinck, the son of Govaert 
Flinck, Rembrandt’s pupil. The drawings from 
the Flinck collection included the superb group 
of landscapes by Rembrandt, of which eleven 
are in the present exhibition, and a wide selec- 
tion of excellent works by Italian masters such 
as Mantegna, Raphael, Parmigianino and 
Bronzino; drawings by Van Dyck also were 
acquired from this collection. Other important 
groups at Chatsworth are the drawings by 
Rubens, the comprehensive series of designs for 
masques by Inigo Jones (which came a little 
later into the possession of the Cavendish 
family), and the famous Liber Veritatis of Claude 
Lorrain—a series of two hundred drawings 
which the painter made as a record of his com- 
pleted paintings and to which he added details 
of date, sale and subject. (The Liber Veritatis 
is thus an invaluable document in the study of 
Claude.) 

An attractive pendant to these more 
imposing glories is formed by the set of 131 
drawings of animals, birds and plants, whose 
authorship has not been established, but many 
of which are thought to be from the hand of 
Giovanni da Udine (1487-1564), the most 
famous animal-painter of his day. 

The present exhibition gives a double plea- 
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1.—A CHEETAH OR HUNTING LEOPARD. Unknown Italian artist, late 15th or early 


16th century. 


sure, for it not only offers an admirable demon- 
stration of the art of draughtsmanship from the 
Renaissance until the latter part of the 17th 
century (and it does this by showing many 
drawings that are incomparable examples of 
their kind), but it also presents a cross-section 
of the taste of a gifted and fortunate individual 
who lived at a time when his gifts and fortune 
could be given full rein, a time when connois- 
seurship and wealth and opportunities for 
acquisition went hand in hand. The perceptive- 
ness of William Cavendish’s taste is shown in the 
fact that his collection betrayed very few gaps 
in an age when some omissions (for example, 
Rembrandt) were almost fashionable. The 
Rembrandt drawings, in fact, form the centre- 
piece of the collection, and a visitor who was 
unacquainted with the subtleties of Rem- 


Body colour 


brandt’s landscape draughtsmanship would gain 
an excellent introduction in the examples here 
put on show. The drawing of A River with a 
Rowing Boat (Fig. 2) is typical of Rembrandt’s 
landscape style in the early 1650s, the beginning 
of the period of his highest maturity. This is the 
type of Rembrandt drawing which is perhaps 
most in tune with contemporary taste—a draw- 
ing in which a perfect linear inevitability is com- 
bined with a masterly speed and ease of execu- 
tion. 

Rembrandt’s gift for evoking the internal 
tensions of a landscape, his exquisitely delicate 
perception of atmospheric gradations of tone, 
and his uniting of these qualities in an overall 
pattern of striking balance and complexity, are 
all presented at their highest power in this 
drawing. But this is only one of several 





2.—A RIVER WITH A ROWING BOAT. Rembrandt van Rijn (1607-1669). Pen and brown ink with brown wash 





3.—_STUDY OF COWS. 


drawings in this exhibition which show the 
same intensity. 

The drawings of Rubens and Van Dyck are 
also of notable excellence. Rubens’s Study of 
Cows (Fig. 3) has been chosen for reproduction 
not only because it is the most obviously spec- 
tacular of the group, but also because it formed 
the basis for part of a landscape painting which 
is in the Munich gallery, and which will be 
exhibited later this month in London, at the 
National Gallery. Visitors will be able to com- 
pare the two during the time that the Munich 
and the Chatsworth exhibitions overlap (April 
27 to May 11). Two other drawings by Rubens 
are outstandingly attractive and may come as a 
surprise to those whose experience of his work 
is limited to his mastery of opulent nudes. 
These are the two sensitive studies of trees, the 
one a close analysis of a tree-trunk partly 
shrouded by brambles, the other of a fallen 
tree lying—almost reclining—beside a pool. The 
latter, in conception if not in technique, 
reminds one of some of Constable’s similar 
drawings of two hundred years later. Of the 
Van Dyck drawings, three of the most interest- 
ing are the water-colour landscape studies, which 
seem to be of English scenes. These are among 
the remote ancestors of the English water- 
colour school, and it is striking how close in 
spirit they seem to the work of some of our own 
18th-century artists. 

The Italian drawings have as their focal 
point a group of six works by Raphael, which 
range from the delicate and characteristic 
Virgin and Child to the strikingly sculptural 
Three Nudes in Attitudes of Terror. A single 
drawing by Leonardo da Vinci—one of a series 
of studies of this subject made by him— 
represents Leda and the Swan. A leaf from the 
Book of Drawings assembled by Giorgio Vasari 
in the 16th century is of great interest not only 
for the drawings themselves which are mounted 
upon it, but as showing the elaborate way in 
which Vasari preserved his specimens. He 
formed the book more as a source of reference 
than as a collection, in the modern sense of the 
term, and on each page arranged the drawings 
within highly ornate pseudo-architectural set- 
tings which he drew around them. Even the 
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Sir Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640). 
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settings are thus in the nature of Old Master 
drawings. 

I have done no more than to touch upon 
a few of the remarkable things in this exhibition. 
There are many others—for example, the works 
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Pen and brown ink with some brown wash 


by Diirer and Holbein, the Mantegna and the 
later Italian drawings, not to mention the 
Liber Veritatis and the Inigo Jones masque 
designs (Fig. 4)—which by themselves would 
compel a visit to St. James’s Square. 





4.—DESIGN FOR SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT’S MASQUE, THE TEMPLE OF LOVE, 


SCENE 3. 


Inigo Jones (1573-1652). Pen and brown ink and grey wash 
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1.—LONGLEAT IN 1676. From a painting by Jan Siberechts 


LONGLEAT, WILTSHIRE—III 


THE SEAT OF THE MARQUESS OF BATH 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Of the rooms at Longleat (building from 1547 till after 

1580) only the great hall remains unaltered. Its builder 

(John Lewis ?) may also have designed the roof of Middle 

Temple Hall. The subsequent connection of Sir Christopher 
Wren with Longleat is discussed. 


ET me not be served in words as I have been 
heretofore, but let the doings appear,’’ is one 
of the typically impatient remarks of Long- 

leat’s creator to his much-enduring steward, John 
Dodd. Yet work on the great house was going on con- 
tinuously for near 40 years, owing to Sir John 
Thynne’s equally fastidious perfectionism, and then in 
1567 to the conflagration that, while it does not seem 
to have done so much damage as to have involved 
starting all over again, provided him with an excuse 
for wholesale ‘reconstruction. Under a succession of 
chief masons worked the notable series of master- 
masons whom we have already met : John Chapman, 
William Spicer, Robert Smithson; and the little less 
interesting master carpenters and joiners who will 
now be introduced. It must again be observed that 
the attention given in these articles to these men and 
their operations, almost to the exclusion of Thynne 
family history so far, is due to the unique position 
Longleat occupies as virtually the naissance in the 
renaissance architecture of England. 


> 


That contemporaries recognised the significance 
of what Sir John was doing is shown in a number of 
ways. ‘‘Some are pleased and some are grieved,” 
Steward Dodd reported. Queen Elizabeth, for whom 
Thynne has acted as Comptroller for a time during the 
Somerset régime, continually expressed curiosity to 
see the place, to which Sir John as constantly made 
“excuses of sickness and other letts thereby to divert 
her,” until 1574 when she would take no denial and, 
presumably, the building was in a state not only to 
be shown to the Queen but to accommiodate her and 
her retinue. 
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(Left) 2..-THE HALL SCREENS (ec. 1603 ?) 
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ig before that people 
ha en begging him for 


advice and even the help of 
his tcam of workmen. The 
existence of plans of the house 
amoi the Hatfield Papers 
shows Lord Burghley to have 
been one of these. In 1555 


Sir William Cavendish, who 
was renting a house of Sir 
John’s at Brentford, wrote, 
“JT may happen to get you 
a Chapman for the same” 
(which suggests the reputation 
enjoyed by that mason), and 
went on : 
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| understand you have 
a cunning plasterer at Long- 
leat which hath in your hall 
and in other places of your 
house made divers pendants 
and other pretty things. 


He asked for the loan of his 
services for Chatsworth. There 
is no evidence that this was 
the Charles Williams who had 
been to Italy, as is sometimes 
stated. In 1553 Robert Perce 
was the plasterer; and in 1559 
there is a reference in con- 
nection with the hall roof to 
Edward Stone as_ plasterer. 
In 1560 Bess of Hardwick 
repeated the request, also 
with reference to Chatsworth, 
for the plasterer “that flow- 
ered your hall.”” Her spelling 
was always individual. 
Flowered might mean floored 
—for it is perhaps significant 
that the floors of Hardwick 
New Hall, thirty years later, 
were laid with a kind of 
plaster. Or it could be her 
word for Sir William’s “ pretty 
things.”” But there is no 
reason to think that Abraham 
Smith, the highly individual 
plaster-modeller at both the 
Hardwick Halls, had any con- 
nection with Longleat, or that 
Sir John’s rooms were similarly 
decorated. 

In any case, the hall of 
these allusions soon ceased to 
exist. We know a little about 
it. It may have been the old 
conventual refectory; it mea- 
sured 35 ft. by 22 ft.; and 
there was a “great panel” 
25 ft. wide in it, and 
“skrynes” with “frets”’ at one 
end. Quite early in 1554, a 
“new entry’’ was laid with 
tiles “between the hall and 
the new building.’’ But its position is 
unknown, and in 1559 it was agreed with 
Spicer to replace it with a hall 30 ft. wide 
and raised 6 ft. above ground level, which 
corresponds with the existing hall (Fig. 3). 

The question whether this does in fact 
date from the time of Spicer’s contracting to 
build its outer wall (for he was primarily 
employed on the facades) is complicated by 
a very interesting factor, besides by the 
occurrence of the fire in 1567. Five years 
before that, Edmund Plowden, Treasurer of 
the Middle Temple, wrote to Sir John request- 
ing the services of his head carpenter to be 
employed on the rebuilding of the hall of that 
Inn which, since it was on the Queen’s behalf, 
was in the nature of a command. That was 
in 1562, and it is known that Middle Temple 
Hall was begun in that year. Nothing more 
is known, however, about the builders em- 


Temple Hall (1562). 
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ployed on it, for the relevant accounts have 
never come to light. That it was the 
carpenter who was requisitioned from Long- 
leat would imply that it was particularly for 
the construction of the roof that Plowden 
required advice. This supposition is borne 
out by the close similarity of design between 
the Longleat hall roof and that of the Middle 
Temple, though the latter is on so much 
larger a scale. Wecan go further. The treat- 
ment of many of the components in the roof 
of the great hall at Wollaton bears a no less 
striking resemblance to both, which has a 
bearing on the close connections, already 
noted, between Wollaton and _ Longleat 
through Smithson. Of the three, the Middle 
Temple’s is the only true hammer-beam roof; 
in the others the principle is applied to sup- 
porting a flat ceiling, necessitated at Longleat 
by there being another storey above. But in 
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3.—THE HALL. The carpenter of the roof (John Lewis?) may also have designed that of Middle 
The large hunting pictures are by John Wootton, c. 1730 


all three the hammer-beams are moulded as 
if they ‘were sections of a classical cornice, 
while a succession of curved braces connects 
their outer ends longitudinally, as well as 
across the span; at Wollaton and Longleat, 
classical columns supplement the jack-legs; 
at Longleat and Middle Temple miniature 
columns stand on the beams to support the 
ceiling; and in all three the pendants consist 
of the same sort of bun-shaped knop, 
Unlike the other two, where the greater 
height enabled the jack-legs to be diminished 
downwards almost to a point, at Longleat the 
jacks, curved struts, and supporting columns 
stand on massive but elegant scroll-shaped 
stone corbels, carved with classical acanthus 
foliage. These corbels are probably by the 
mason responsible for the remarkable chim- 
ney-piece in the attic above, illustrated last 
week. 
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4.—FROM THE DRAWING-ROOM BALCONY. C. 1683 

The Longleat papers, though their evidence is still unfortun- 
ately inconclusive, give the names of two men who may thus have 
been responsible for the roof of Middle Temple Hall. The names of 
the carpenters of the roof of the old, smaller, hall at Longleat are 
apparently given in a letter of Sir John Thynne’s in 1556, in which 
he tells his wife, ‘to cause Arnold to forward the ceiling for the hall, 
also Lewis.’’ Arnold subsequently drops out, but John Lewis 
apparently remained on the establishment for, by 1567, after the 
fire, he is stated to be head carpenter. Two years earlier, probably 
as such, he and Adrian Gaunt, the joiner, measured up wainscot in 
the great parlour, and in 1569 he measured Spicer’s windows in 
company with Smithson. If he was head carpenter before 1562, 
John Lewis may be the author of Middle Temple Hall roof. Since, 
however, the dimensions of the new Longleat hall were only settled 
in 1559, it is doubtful whether its roof had been raised before the 
head carpenter was called to London. The absence of Lewis’s name 
between 1556-65 has to be noted. And we must remember that the 
roof may have been burnt in 1567. On the whole, therefore, it seems 
probable that the existing roof derives from that of Middle Temple, 
rather than vice versa; which is confirmed by its being really an 
imitation of a hammer-beam roof. The question of when the 
facades were raised to their present height has no bearing on the 
chronology since an attic storey with dormers had been part of the 
design of the house since Chapman’s time—in 1554. In that case, 
however, Lewis’s reputation as a roof-builder must have been 
made elsewhere, if only in that of the old hall. With regard to 
Arnold, his senior, it should perhaps be mentioned that the name 
Arnold Gonerson figures fairly prominently c. 1555, though as a 
joiner. 

There is a firm family tradition that the wainscot and screen 
(Fig. 2), which are evidently contemporary with each other, were 
put up by the second Sir John Thynne c. 1603. The great painted 
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stone chimney-piece, some 20 ft. high, is also said to be a later insertion 
(Fig. 5). If so, it cannot have come from far away, for it is closely 


related, particularly in its arches and columns, to the screen. N; thing 
(but for the fireplace in the attic) remains of the original internal 
decoration, to which there are notable contemporary allusions in the 
documents. In 1562 Allen (Mynard, Maynard) was working on 
chimney-pieces that sound as though they much resembled that of the 
hall. Dodd’s spellings of Sir John’s outlandish new ornaments were 
always valiant : 

Allen hath finished the first stage of the chimneys, viz. the culla- 
menes (columns), the chapitrell (capital), architra and frize and cornysh, 
and is ready to go on with the Tearmes and upper part of the chimneys, 
They work now at the cullamenes and pedistals and imbowyngs (pre- 
sumably the internal treatment of bay windows). As to your waynscot, 
the joiners have made the architrave of pedistals, cullamenes, tearms, 
and pillasters., 

There is a reference in 1566 to ‘‘a marquatre door and pillasters,”’ 
This must be the earliest known use of “marquetrie”’ in connection 
with inlaid woodwork executed in England, though John Shute had 
mentioned ‘‘fine woods in marketry” in his book published in the 
previous year. 

The later embellishments of the hall are of little less interest than 
its construction. They include a dozen carved wood stags’ heads, the 
vogue and provenance of which can be dated from a letter of 1668, 
unsigned but presumably written by Sir James Thynne (d. 1670). In 
it he asks his nephew (? his successor Thomas) “‘to gett 3 or 4 payres 
of stagges heads in those parts where you reside. . . or out of Germany.” 
Previously antlers were displayed on their skulls, vide the series dated 
c. 1610 at Ditchley. 

The huge canvases by John Wootton of hunting scenes were 
commissioned by the second Viscount Weymouth, who succeeded his 
great-uncle in 1714. The series is comparable to that which Wootton 
executed for the fifth Earl of Sunderland at Althorpe about 1730. 
Lord Weymouth figures in the picture over the fireplace, and a little 
stable boy in all. This lad had been found as an infant abandoned in 
the woods, was thus employed at Longleat, and, yet a youth, was 
killed in a stallion fight. His affectionate master had this tragic incident 
commemorated by Wootton in the smaller picture hanging on the 
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5.—THE HALL FIREPLACE 
Height about 20 ft. C. 1603. 
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wainscot at the dais end (Fig. 7): a notable 
painting in which the artist approaches the 
power of Stubbs. 


fhe balcony and doorway above it, over- 
looking the hall from what is now the State 
drawing-room (Fig. 4) are among the few sur- 
viving traces of the great alterations made by 
Thomas, first Viscount Weymouth, created 
1682, who succeeded his murdered cousin 
“Tom of Ten Thousand” Thynne in that year. 

The picture by Jan Siberechts of Long- 
leat in 1676 (Fig. 1) shows that then little or 
nothing had been altered since its completion. 
The Civil War had left the place alone, and at 
this time the notorious Thomas Thynne, 
grandson of the second Sir John, was living 
there in much magnificence with the Duke of 
Monmouth as a frequent guest. But for his 
assassination by Konigsmarck in Pall Mall, 
shortly after marrying the heiress of the 
Percys, Longleat might have been merged 
with Petworth, Alnwick, and Syon in the 
great Northumberland estates. “Tom of 





Ten Thousand” appears to have 
spent none of his wealth on the 
house, though he was active in 
planting trees and making roads on 
the property. 


It was in the time of his cousin 
and successor, a man of very different 
stamp, that the great formal gardens 
shown in Kip’s plate (Fig. 6) were 
laid out. A learned bibliophile and 
horticulturist, his name is com- 
memorated in the Weymouth Pine. 
And when his friend of Oxford days, 
Bishop Ken of Bath, lost his see as a 
Nonjuror, he gave him asylum at 
Longleat, fitting up for him the 
library in the attics, illustrated last 
week, which is still filled with the 
Bishop’s books. The year after he 
succeeded (1683) he was busy with a 
scheme for the rearranging of the 
rooms on the south side; also for 
altering the chapel in the west side; 
and asked his brother to interest 
Sir Christopher Wren : 

I send you a draft of the side of 
the house as it now is and as we 
design to alter it, which I pray 


(Right) 8—TWO OF THE 2nd LORD 
WEYMOUTH’S GREAT WOOTTONS 
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6.—LONGLEAT c. 1690. Engraving by Kip 
(Left) 7—THE STALLION FIGHT. 
By John Wootton 


show to Sir C. Wren and get his advice 

on it. He partly knows the house and so is 

better able to judge of it. It is the side next 

the garden. ... If Sir C. Wren can contrive 

it better I shall be thankful to him, either in 

money or send him a Buck. 
A year later, Sir Christopher had still not 
given his opinion, and it is doubtful if he 
ever did. But a great staircase rising from the 
north-east corner of the hall, occupying part 
of one of the eastern courts, was recon- 
structed at this period or slightly earlier. 
Till its removal by Wyattville it was regarded 
as by Wren. The Elizabethan plan in the 
Hatfield MSS. shows that the main stair- 
case was always at that point. Possibly its 
reconstruction was the work that Thomas 
Strong was doing at Longleat in 1662. But 
of that, and Lord Weymouth’s alterations, 
we have only that balcony in the hall to go 
by; for the chapel was Gothicised by Wyatt- 
ville, and is now disused; and the south 
rooms have been entirely altered. 

(To be concluded) 
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AGONY FOR PLEASURE 


HE fells serve two purposes. They feed 
sheep, and tire human legs. They also 
provide a high-perched, chaotic area for 

fox-hunting and hound-trailing. With a density 

of population less than one per square mile, these 
upthrust chunks of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land make no concessions to the lazy. 

The sheep are mainly Herdwicks and 
Swaledales. Providing they can find something 
to eat, they take no harm from ice and snow and 
freezing gales. They will stand browsing with 
their heads to a blizzard until the driven snow 
forms a solid board on their necks, holding their 
heads down. They will then go on browsing. 
They are relieved of the board when a rise in 
temperature melts it, ora shepherd comes along 
and breaks it up with the handle of his crook. 
They will eat bent grass, cotton-grass, young 
brackens, and heather. A diet that keeps them 
filled and fit would qualify their softer cousins 
in the south of England for a long spell in a 
nursing-home. The ewes weigh up to 40 pounds, 
and the rams about 80, and their slender legs 
take them up and down rocky pitches that would 
make the plainsman turn s and swear to 
lead a better life if only he might be allowed to 
escape from this deathly suspension over space. 
I have never heard of a Herdwick breaking 
a leg. 

Their wool is coarse, and unsuitable for 
clothing, except as a penance. It goes into 
carpets and rugs. Fleeces weigh from 24% to 
5 pounds, according to the condition of the 
animal, which is dependent on the whim of the 
previous winter. If frozen snow deprives them 
of grazing, their hair drops out, and bald men 
like myself feel more at home. The price of the 
wool has been as low as 214d. per pound, and at 
that period fell-farmers asked each other why 
they were fell-farmers. The most recent price 
was 26d. per pound, and people here who were 
not fell-farmers asked each other why they 
were not fell-farmers. 


LANGDALE WHERE 


By DUDLEY HOYS 


HARTER FELL—WHERE FELL-WALKERS SPEND HOURS GOING UP, AND— 


The most obvious enemies of the sheep are 
foxes, which take their lambs, and crows, which 
have a taste for lambs’ tongues and eyes. 
Crows will blind a full-grown animal if it is 
ailing, or trapped in snow. Blowflies love to lay 
eggs in their fleece, and the maggots that hatch 
out can eat a sheep to a skeleton in a week. 
D.D.T. dip saves them from this. Liver-fluke, 


picked up from certain kinds of damp grazing, 
threads their livers with soft, brownish splinters, 
and a tumour on the brain can turn a sheep into 
a stupid statue. Experts can take it out by 
cutting a hole in the bone and removing it with 
a goose’s feather. Some of the older folk still 
hold that this should be done at the full of the 
moon, when the madness is at its height, and the 


THEY SPEND HOURS COMING 








wh f it will gush out of the cavity in one rush. 


Des] these various drawbacks, the fell-sheep 
find ir pleasure on the heights. 

e tired human legs belong to three classes, 
the fell-walkers, the rock-climbers, and those 
who follow the hunt. The fell-walkers spend 
hours and hours going up, and then hours and 
hours coming down. It is a kind of masochism. 


They start off in the morning towards some peak, 
Scafell, Gable, Bowfell. Their average rate of 
ascent, over ridges and mosses and undulating 
crags, is 1,000 feet per hour. Their legs and 
lungs throb. They like it. The men wear wind- 
jackets, shorts, or trousers, and the women much 
the same. It is hard to tell which is which at a 
distance. In very hot weather they wear next 
to nothing. Their boots are nailed on soles and 
heels and often around the edges, and can weigh 
up to 11 pounds. They try to get as close to 
Heaven as they can before starting on their 
sandwiches. 

They come back in the evening, tired, 
thirsty, hungry and dirty. After a bath and a 
meal they pull out their maps and make a plan 
for the next day to get themselves even more 
tired, thirsty, hungry and dirty. They will see 
magnificent views, and would enjoy them less if 
their bodily state was that of utter comfort. 
They stay at inns, farm-houses, and youth 
hostels. The manager of the Super-Splendide 
Hotel will be horrified to hear that a_ hostel 
provides supper, bed, breakfast, and a packet 
of sandwiches to eat close to Heaven for 5s. 
About -1 per cent. of the people of this country 
spend their holidays fell-walking. Five or six 
of them get killed every year, either by losing 
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themselves and dying from exposure, or merely 
falling down a rock-face and breaking their 
necks. 

The rock-climbers are notable for their 
ropes and their modesty. They like to find a 
precipice that cannot be climbed, and then climb 
it. The rope is belayed to some spur of rock, 
and not to a companion who might thus be 
jerked into eternity if somebody slips. They 
grade their climbs, and those known as “easy” 
would turn the nervous green, or white, or both. 
After scaling some airy wall that involves 
hanging on by the right big toe and the tip of 
the little finger of the left hand, they write a 
brief description and refer to the incident as 
having involved a little difficulty. The places 
where they climb here have been used as training 
grounds by members of the Everest Expeditions. 

The Hunt has no social significance. Its 
purpose is solely to kill foxes that would other- 
wise kill lambs. Tweed jackets stained with 
sheep grease take the place of red coats, and 
clogs the place of polished riding boots. Horses 
have no neigh in the affair. You can call the 
hounds dogs, and not be called a cad. They 
cover enormous distances over boulders and 
scree and crag that would break the heart of a 
foxhound from the Shires, and the followers of 
the hunt do their best on foot. The right way to 
follow is to know what the fox is going to do 
before it knows itself. Veteran members have 
this gift. They scramble up 1,000 feet or so, 
and sit on a rock. I believe they then will the 
fox to break back to some convenient spot. 
Last season the Hunt accounted for nearly 
ninety foxes. 


ARTISTRY IN DEFENCE 


HE use of the Suit-Preference signal 
might have played a decisive part in the 


defence of the following hand :— 
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The contract was Two Spades by South. 
West led the King of Diamonds, on which East 
played the Ten, and followed up with the Ace, 
East completing the echo with the Eight. 

West now knew that he could give his part- 
ner a ruff in Diamonds, so he automatically led 
his fourth highest, the Five, and sat back and 
waited for the subsequent play to take its 
course. Having got his ruff, East in turn fell 
back on routine defence. At Trick 4 he played 
the King of Hearts, noted West’s discouraging 
Two, and made a passive exit with a trump. 
A Club switch at this point would have been too 
late, for South could draw trumps, knock out the 
Ace of Hearts, and discard his losing Club on one 
of dummy’s established Hearts. 

East-West could have won the battle of 
time. so common at the Bridge table, if West 
had taken rather more interest in the proceed- 
ings. At Trick 3 he should have led the signifi- 
cant Two of Diamonds in the hope that East 
would read it as a Suit-Preference signal asking 
for the return of the lower-ranking side suit. If 
East then rose to the occasion, resisting the 
temptation to lay down one of his Heart honours, 
a Club switch would enable the defence to win 
six tricks : two high Diamonds, a Diamond ruff, 
two Hearts and a Club. 

The next hand is more complex, but it 
shows the value of the signal when used by 
players of imagination. Both sides were 60 
towards the rubber game, and after some brisk 
exchanges between South and West the latter 
struck a shrewd blow by doubling a final contract 
of Four Diamonds. West picked on the Ace of 


Spades for his opening lead and felt a glow of 
triumph when he saw East discard a Heart. 
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West’s first impulse was to continue with 
his lowest Spade, asking for a Club return. But 
after a short pause for reflection he deliberately 
selected the Nine of Spades. 

His reasoning was as follows. East could 
trump the second Spade and return a Club. 
There was nothing in the bidding to suggest that 
South was void in Clubs, so West could pres- 
umably win this trick and lead another Spade 
for his partner to ruff. The defence could then 
take the Ace of trumps and, with luck, another 
Club. But West was more ambitious than this. 
If East could be persuaded to return a Heart— 
whether or not he held the Ace—West would 
have time to win the first round of Diamonds, 
give East another ruff, trump the Heart return 
and cash the Ace of Clubs. All this would 
mount up to a very pleasant penalty. 

Although it did not quite pan out as ex- 
pected, this well-thought out defence netted the 
maximum of points. West led the Nine of 
Spades at Trick 2, and East returned the Ten of 
Hearts to indicate his satisfaction with a Spade 
continuation when West regained the lead. 
South won this trick and led trumps, but West 
went in with his Ace and led another high Spade, 
the Eight. There was no risk attached to this 
play, for West observed that East had trumped 
at Trick 2 with the Seven of Diamonds and fol- 
lowed later with the Five—another useful con- 
vention whereby a defender can show possession 
of three trumps. East ruffed with his last trump 
and led another Heart, so West made his Three 
of Diamonds. The Ace of Clubs was now led and 
trumped by South, who claimed the remaining 
tricks, but in spite of this minor disappointment 
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There are two other kinds of legs that use 
the fells, but these seem entirely unaware of any 
tiredness. They belong to the shepherds and the 
trail-hounds. The shepherds walk with an 
unchanging rhythm, whether they are going 
straight up or straight down. They go among the 
heights neither for pleasure nor pain, but simply 
business. Meet one with a flock, and ask him 
what’s on, and his answer will be ‘“‘lambin’ ’”’ or 
“clippin’’,’ or “dippin’.’’ If he is wearing boots, 
the soles will be thick enough to absorb the 
shock of the ironmongery beneath them tramp- 
ling on the adamant rock. If he is wearing clogs 
they will have cost about a guinea, and 
they will have brass plates on the toes, ridges 
of steel, called caulkers, under the soles 
and heels, and enough castor oil worked into 
the leather to make them as waterproof as 
rubber. 

If he accidentally treads on your toe, 
he may not notice it, but you will. In one day 
he ¢an cover twice as much ground as the 
amateur fell-walker, with half as much 
effort. 

But his legs are as aged snails compared 
with the trail-hound, chief actor in a sport that 
90 Englishmen out of 100 have never heard of. 
For adult hounds an odorous trail of aniseed 
and paraffin is laid over a course of 10 miles, up 
steep pitches, down scree shoots, across foaming 
becks, along the boulder-studded rake of some 
towering fell-breast. They take about 32 
minutes to cover this jaunt, their owners 
waiting at the winning line with bits of meat and 
yells of encouragement. The distance for puppies 
is halved. 


an By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


the defending side chalked up 500 points. Had 
West asked for a Club return at Trick 2, declarer 
would have escaped with one down. 

The Suit-Preference signal naturally fea- 
tures most frequently in ruffing situations when 
defending a suit contract, but opportunities for 
its use sometimes occur against No-Trumps. 
Few pairs would find the right line of play in the 


following hand : 
@&KJ1082 
¥ 
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South, vulnerable, played the hand in 
Three No-Trumps, and West, who had bid his 
suit during the auction, led the Six of Hearts; 
dummy’s Knave held the trick. Declarer now 
had a choice of plans. He could play on the 
Spades, assured of nine tricks at least if West 
held the Ace, for no return from that side of the 
table could do him any harm; or he could take 
the Diamond finesse. The latter seemed to hold 
out more promise, for even if East had the Ace 
of Spades and was thus in a position to make 
a killing Heart lead through South’s King it was 
byno means certain that West would find the right 
switch after winning with the King of Diamonds. 

But the defenders were on the alert. When 
the Queen of Diamonds was led from dummy at 
Trick 2, East followed with the Nine. In with 
the King, West did some thinking. Normally 
a Spade switch through the strength visible in 
dummy would seem most unattractive, but the 
fact remained that East had obviously played 
an unnecessarily high Diamond. There must be 
some object behind this play, and West read 
the situation correctly. The Nine of Diamonds 
could only be a Suit-Preference signal asking for 
the return of the higher-ranking of the remain- 
ing suits. 

So the Spade return went to East’s Ace, 
and back came his last heart. The defence 
reaped a rich harvest. 
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PRINCESS SALLI 


By RONALD CARDEW DUNCAN 


N my story of Tomu, my Lhasa Apso bitch, (published 
mentioned also 
I would now 


I in Country Lire of February 4) I 
Princess Salli, our small Tibetan terrier. 
like to tell her full life story. 


When I say ‘“‘our’”’ I really mean my wife’s, as she, very 
definitely, belongs to my wife, whereas Tomu is just as 
In appearance the Tibetan terrier is some- 
what similar to the Lhasa Apso, but is longer legged and 
shorter backed than the latter, and is not unlike a miniature 
In character, however, there is a 
marked difference in that the terrier is usually more alert in 
manner and hasa greater liking for mankind in general 
than the Apso, which is apt to become attached to one 
almost disliking, 
Someone once described Tibetan terriers as 
and with this statement I 


definitely mine. 


old English sheep dog. 


person while disregarding, sometimes 
other people. 
“‘gay, amusing companions,’ 
entirely agree. They, like the Lhasa Apsos, 
are extremely tough and are extraordinarily 
adaptable to variations of climate and 
environment. 

Coming from a country climatically cold, 
they naturally prefer cold to heat. However, 
as an instance of their adaptability the two 
Tibetan terriers, which we brought from India, 
spent two entire summers at Jodhpur, where the 
heat is intense, and they remained remarkably 
fit throughout that trying time. Although 
small, neither the Lhasa Apso nor Tibetan terrier 
can be classed as a toy dog in any sense of the 
word. 

My wife and I paid a visit to Nepal about 
two years ago at the invitation of the Prime 
Minister, and memories of the fourteen days we 
spent in that beautiful and little visited country 
will remain with us all our lives. We owed our 
invitation, first, to my having been attached to 
a Nepalese mission to England in 1934, and also 
because I had served for many years in a Gurkha 
regiment. The Himalayan Kingdom of Nepal, 
the land of the Gurkhas, is seldom visited by 
Europeans, as a strict isolationist policy still 
exists there; so we were indeed lucky to be in- 
vited to stay a short time in that fascinating 
country. 

When we left Raxaul and crossed the border 
into Nepal, we experienced a sense of adventure, 
a feeling almost of entering the unknown. The 
distance from Raxaul to Khatmandu, the cap- 
ital of Nepal, is seventy-five miles. The first 
twenty or so miles we travelled by the Nepalese 
light railway, in a train that was almost toy-like 
in size. 

We then went by car along a winding 
road to a place called Bhimpedi, where porters 
were waiting for us with two palanquins and 
aiso two small riding ponies, and away on top 
of a hill two thousand feet above us we saw 
the Maharaja’s guest house, where we were to 
stop the night. We started off in palanquins, 
each being carried by six porters, but my wife 
disliked the motion and preferred riding the 
small sturdy hill pony, which carried her up the 
steep hill road with no apparent effort. The 


’ 


Prime Minister had kindly sent from Khat- 
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mandu a cook and some food and 
drink, which included chickens, eggs, 
whisky, and even English biscuits. 

Next morning we continued our 
journey through country of great 
beauty until we ascended, through 
groves of rhododendrons, the Chand- 
ragiri Pass, whence we got our first 
view of the valley of Nepal, spread 
out like some dream picture, 2,000 
feet directly below. The panorama 
was of surpassing beauty, with the 
main snowy range of the Himalayas 
forming a background. It was, 
indeed, a scene worth going almost 
any distance to see. The descent 
from the top of the pass to 
Thankot, where a car was waiting for 
us, was quite easy. We drove the 
last eight miles from Thankot to 
Khatmandu along a good road with 
a macadamised surface, which was 
one of the first surprises we got in 
that surprising country so isolated 
from the rest of the world. 


SEE.” 
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To return, however, to my story of our 
Tibetan terrier. We had been at Khatmandu 
some ten days and were the proud possessors 
of the Lhasa Apso bitch Tomu, from the 
Boddnath Temple, when one morning one 
of the Nepalese officials turned up at the 
guest house where we were staying, accom- 
panied by a little honey-coloured dog, which 
he stated was a present to my wife. He said 
its name was Salli, and it was a good little 
dog which would cause no trouble. He particu- 
larly wanted my wife to accept it as a remem- 
brance of our visit to Nepal. My first reaction 
was to refuse politely. We already had one dog 
which had spent most of her life in the seclusion 
of a Tibetan monastery, and a second one would 
add considerably to our difficulties on the long 
journey back to Jodhpur. However, it was ap- 
parently a case of love at first sight on the part 
of my wife, and also of Salli. They fell for each 
other, and my wife was adamant in her decision 
to accept her. So Salli came into our possession 
and the Nepalese official assured me that she was 
a most accommodating little dog and, although 
unaccustomed to the big world outside Nepal, 
would be no trouble. 

Three days later we left Khatmandu with 
Salli and Tomu on our two days’ journey to the 
railhead. Both dogs behaved faultlessly on the 
road and also when we entrained at Raxaul, al- 
though neither of them had ever seen a train 
or a railway station before. They showed 
distinct pleasure at being in our company. 

An amusing incident occurred on that rail- 
way journey which would seem worth while 
relating. The carriage in which we were travel- 
ling was packed, not only with people but also 
with luggage, for it is usual in India to take as 
much as possible into the railway carriage with 
you, so that in our carriage at that time trunks, 
suitcases, rolls of bedding and our two dogs lay 
on the floor. : 

There was not room for everyone to be 
seated, so a Gurkha officer from Nepal reclined 
on a roll of bedding on the floor. Night fell 
and when we were all ready for sleep we turned 
out the lights in the carriage. In the middle 
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THE TIBETAN TERRIER, PRINCESS SALLI, WHEN SHE LEFT NEPAL. 
(Right) ONE OF HER PUPPIES 


of the night my wife whispered to me that 
one of the dogs had got on to a roll of bedding 
beside her, and that she was stroking it, as 
it might be feeling nervous. ‘‘Good little dog, 
It’s quite all right,’ she said; ‘nothing to be 
frightened about.’’ I put my hand down to 
find out if the other one was all right and I dis- 
tinctly felt both dogs by my feet, so I told my 
wife she must be mistaken. ‘‘It isn’t a dog.’’ she 
whispered hoarsely, ‘it’s a man’s head !”’ She 
had been stroking the Gurkha officer’s head, 
thinking it was one of the dogs. Luckily Gur- 
khas sleep very soundly and he never found 
out that he had been caressed by my wife that 
night. 

All through the summers of 1946 and 1947 
Princess Salli remained with us at Jodhpur. It 
was devastatingly hot, but the intense heat did 
not appear to damp her spirits and she remained 
fit throughout. 

Salli had a more trying experience than 
Tomu, who remained only one summer with us 
before being sent to England, for we were lucky 
to find a husband for her and she was mated in 
July and produced a fine litter of six healthy 
puppies at the end of October. We sent one of 
these puppies home with her a year later and he 
won a second prize at the L.K.A. Show at 
Olympia last November. 

In September, 1947, we travelled to Bom- 
bay with Princess Salli and her son, Gunny, to 
embark for England on retirement. My wife 
and I had passages in a liner in which no dogs 
were allowed, so we obtained air passages for 
Princess Salli and her son in a cargo plane, which 
proved to be an excellent and inexpensive 
arrangement. 

Light, wickerwork baskets were made for 
them, and into these they were packed with 
food, rugs, etc., for the journey, and with many 
misgivings we drove them to the aerodrome 
and saw them loaded on the huge ’plane. The 
American pilot assured us that he would look 
after them on the flight as far as Paris, where 
they would change ’planes. They stayed one 
night in Paris before proceeding on their journey 
to England, and we were delighted to get a cable 
three days after their departure from 
Bombay that they had arrived none 
the worse for their journey through 
the air. 

Shortly after we arrived in Eng- 
land we went down tothe Beddington 
Lane Kennels to see them. They 
were brought out to us separately in 
the exercise yard, and their delight 
at seeing us was very moving. Both 
of them jumped up at us, uttering 
squeals of delight and they raced 
round and round the run. We did 
not see them again until the day 
of their release from quarantine 
kennels. 

Princess Salli soon settled down 
to life in London and at our cottage 
in the country. She was mated 
again a few months ago, and has 
produced five healthy youngsters. 

I wonder if she has told them 
of her adventures before she came 
to England and of the many coun- 
tries she has seen. 











ECENTLY, in Country LIFE, there has 
R been considerable correspondence about 
tvompe Voeil pictures, and now, owing to 
the kindness of Lady Catherine Ashburnham, 
Iam able to present a photograph of one which 
is probably the earliest and most interesting in 
England, for it is believed to be signed by no 
less an artist than Van Dyck. It was painted for 
William Ashburnham (Cofferer to Charles I) who, 
just before the Civil Wars, was living either at 
his lodging in Whitehall, or with his brother 
John at Ashburnham House, Westminster. 

It has been said that Van Dyck went to 
call on his friend William but, finding him out, 
filled in the time of waiting by painting the 
picture of William’s letter-rack which hung on 
the wall of his room, but there is no documen- 
tary evidence to support this story. 

” The inscription on the letter reads as follows, 
though the first two words are not 
clear : 

“The (?) M.P. (?) Honble. William 
Ashburnham Esq. Cofferer to His Matie at his 
lodging...’’ Followed by what appears to be 
the signature “ Van Dyck.” 

If the reading of the letters M.P. is correct, 
then this picture must have been painted during 
the last two years of Van Dyck’s life, as William 
only became a Member of Parliament in 1640, 
and the artist died in 1641. 

William Ashburnham was the second son of 
Sir John Ashburnham and Elizabeth Beaumont, 
his wife. At his father’s death in 1620 he, and 
his elder brother John, the devoted and loyal 
friend of Charles I, were left totally unprovided 
for. This is shown by the inscription on John’s 
monument, the work of Thomas Burman, which 
was erected in 1671 at Ashburnham. The 
inscription refers to the father as ‘‘the unfor- 
tunate person whose good nature and frank 
disposition towards two of his friends in being 
deeply engaged for them, necessitated him to 
sell this place (i.e. Ashburnham) (in the family 
long before the Conquest) and all the estates he 
had elsewhere, not leaving to his wife and child- 
ren the least substance.”’ 

The inscription later stresses that the son 
means no disrespect to his father, but “rather 
to give God the prayse; who so suddenly 
provided both for his wife and children, as that 
within two years after the death of the said Sir 
John, there was not any of them but was in 
condition rather to be helpful to others, than 
to want support themselves.” 

To be more exact, the sudden provision was 
not only that of the Almighty, but also the 
Duke of Buckingham, Elizabeth Beaumont’s 


CURLEW AT LEISURE 


O* some rare calm day in midwinter, a great 

bird, standing reflectively out on the mud- 
flats down by the sea will skirl mightily 
for seconds at a time, with vibrant sickle bill 
gaping two inches wide. It is the curlew. The 
echo-sheet of woods flanking the saltings takes 
up the lovely cry, and throws it back to me 
across the still waters. At winter moonrise and 
sunrise, and at the flowing of the tide, the 
curlew’s skirling is as rich in tone and as pro- 
longed as when associated with the bird’s 
summer joy-flights over the moors. 

All through the spring, and into midsum- 
mer, the glorious quavering call throbs from 
rolling edge to edge over green Derbyshire dales 
and Border fells, from heather knoll to knoll over 
Devon tors and Lakeland moors, from Solway 
mosses, and Highland banks and _peat-flats 
from the Outer Isles to the Grampians and from 
Galloway to Caithness—a blessed sound ! 

Joy-flighting over its territory, mounting 
steeply into the air with swift wing-beats, the 
curlew hovers on motionless wings and then 
sails long and at leisure down to the heather, 
with a joyous drawn-out crescendo of the 
skirling after the long preliminary whau-up— 
whau-up, to alight gracefully on an ant-hill with 
silken gleam from arching wings, and then to be 
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WILLIAM ASHBURNHAM’S 


RACK, 1640 
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cousin, who placed his house at Chelsea at her 
disposal, found a place at Court for her sons, 
for her daughters good marriages, and her own 
to Sir Thomas Richardson, and finally her 
creation as Baroness Cramond in her own right. 

The Ashburnham property was recovered by 
the help of John’s two wives, for his first, 
Frances Holland, heiress of Westburton ‘“‘ made 
the first step towards recovery of some part of 
the inheritance, for she sold her whole estate to 
lay out the money in this place (i.e. Ashburn- 
ham) while his second wife, the widow of Lord 
Paulet, brought great advantages to the family.” 


lost against the dun background of the moor. 
These beautiful quavering joy-notes are truly 
only a stressed and throaty rendering of the 
customary courr-v-v-r-lee, with a marked interval 
between the two syllables. 

Before March is out the British Isles have 
their full complement of nesting curlew; but 
only then does their migration over these 
islands approach its greatest density. Through- 
out April, May and June, thousands of curlew 
are on passage north and east over the British 
Isles, travelling from their winter territories in 
South Africa and Madagascar to their breeding 
grounds in Scandinavia, the Baltic and Siberia, 
which will not have broken free from the winter 
freeze-up until May and June. In this country 
we see them mostly in the evening, for they tend 
to migrate by night and feed during the day on 
the mud-flats and—unlike British nesting cur- 
lew—in packs on the saltings. In the evening, 
however, they take flight northwards from the 
salt-marshes or put out east tosea, witha mighty 
joyous crying and skirling. A northward bound 
godwit may be the spear-head of a chevron of 
curlew; for, like geese and duck, curlew employ 
a fluid arrow-headed flight-formation on migra- 
tion, and also when flighting down from the fells 
to the mud-flats on winter afternoons and at sun- 
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A TROMPE L’OEIL WITH A STORY 


By RUPERT GUNNIS 
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In his youth, William fought in the services 
of the States-General against the Spaniards in 
the Low Countries, and gained so high a military 
reputation that in 1640 he had a principal 
command in the army raised by Charles I to 
march against the Scotch. In the same year he 
became Member for Ludgershall, and Cfferer to 
Charles I. He fought all through the Civil Wars, 
mostly in the West Country, and in 1643 was 
made Major-General. A year later be became 
Governor of Weymouth and Colonel-General 
of Dorset. 

In 1654 he was arrested, being charged with 
complicity in a plot to murder Cromwell. He 
does not seem to have been imprisoned, and is 
thought to have fled abroad. At the Restoration 
he was re-elected Member for Ludgershall and 
appointed Cofferer to the Household of Charles 
EE. 

William married Jane, daughter ot Lord 
Butler and Elizabeth Villiers, his wife, who was 
half-sister to the Duke of Buckingham. Jane 
was the young widow of James Ley, Earl of 
Marlborough. Like his brother John, William 
had a magnificent tomb erected for himself and 
his wife at Ashburnham, the work of Bushnell, 
where for ever, life-sized in marble, he kneels, 
his hands stretched out, gazing with agonised 
expression at his wife who reclines on a couch, 
crowned with a wreath, by a cherub. 

The epitaph beneath says of his wife that 
she was the widow of the Lord High Treasurer 
of England who “‘atter seven years died and 
left her a young, beautiful and rich widow, when 
this William coming from beyond the sea, where 
he was bred a soldier, married her, and after 
lived for almost five and forty years most 
happily with her. She was a very great lover, 
and (through God’s mercy) a great blessing to 
this family which it is hoped will ever remember 
it. This William Ashburnham lived after to a 
great age and gloried in nothing in this world 
but this his wife, and the almost unparalleled 
love and entire friendship that for about fifty 
years, was between his dear elder brother John 
Ashburnham and himself.” 

William died in 1679 without issue, and 
left his estate at Chelsea to his great-nephew, 
John, afterwards first Lord Ashburnham, 
together with his full-length portrait by Lely, 
a head painted when he was in Flanders, for- 
merly ascribed to Van Dyck, but now thought 
by some authorities to be by Reubens, and the 
Van Dyck trompe loeil aforesaid. These three 
pictures are still at Ashburnham, as well as a 
full-length portrait of Jane, Countess of 
Marlborough. : 


By RICHARD PERRY 


set. Throughout the summer, and on into Aug- 
ust and September, there are also immature non- 
breeding curlew roving backwards and forwards 
along the migratory fly-lines of their kind; but 
early in July, British curlew, young and old, are 
already leaving the nesting moors and fells, and 
packing on the mud-flats. Before the end of the 
first week, indeed, there are thousands on the 
slakes, skirling thinly and rising in smoky clouds 
at the passing of every aeroplane. Their num- 
bers are no doubt augmented by those non- 
breeding curlew that frequent the flats through- 
out the summer, and in the first days of August 
young and immature birds begin to come in 
across the North Sea. 

At this season the illimitable flats and fresh- 
marshes present a staggering sight at eventide, 
for seemingly every square yard has its probing 
curlew stabbing his great bill into the mud, 
with a curious sideways motion, and levering 
vigorously at lugworm with characteristic 
demonic energy. Others, standing in pools left 
by the ebb-tide, dab their bills straightly into 
the water, or flatly sideways with that same 
curious ducking of head and shoulders, and then 
scratch several times in succession with the half- 
clenched toes of their flexed shanks down the enor- 
mous length of their bills (a most comically 
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deliberate action in comparison with the rapid 
scratching motion of most birds)—and how 
delicious it must be to do so! And only after 
they have dipped and scratched a variable num- 
ber of times is there a final dip before the opera- 
tion of preening can begin, with usually a dip 
between each preening stroke—when they get 
themselves into very queer postures—and more 
dipping and bill-scratching at its conclusion. 
While preening, they utter soft, reflective notes, 
like those of grey plover. 

A thousand pack on the fresh-marsh behind 
the sea wall all the afternoon, when the mud 
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and sand flats are covered by a high tide or have 
dried off at low water. Their dun backs blend 
perfectly with the sere tussock and thistles, so 
that it is almost impossible to pick them up on 
the marsh without the aid of binoculars. Some 
pace majestically to and fro over the sandy 
marsh, ‘‘tweezering’’ occasional grubs, but 
most preen and doze head to wind (hating even 
the gentlest breeze to ruffle their feathers and 
force its cold air into the down) or stand one- 
legged, with curving bills tucked back into 
scapulars. Before drawing up the other leg into 
the warm undercoverts they shake it free from 


GET READY TO SHOUT 


NOME people may recall the words I have 
S put at the head of this article as emanating 
from the first war. They came as a flaming 
headline from a certain editor, encouraging us 
to believe that some tremendous event was at 
hand portending a complete victory and our 
swift return home. Like many other of his 
promises they proved, alas! wholly fallacious. 
I myself remember being in Macedonia at the 
time hearing a mighty sound as of far-away 
cheering and half believing that the end had 
come, only to discover that the noise was made 
by deceitful mules in the distance. The words 
came back to me the other day when watching 
a golf match, because at golf we too often get 
ready to shout only to be disappointed. 
* * * 

The end of a golf match has to be very well 
stage-managed if we are to allow our natural 
instincts full vent, and too often Providence 
proves a positively impish and malicious stage- 
manager, bringing down the curtain on a scene 
not of joy but of grief. Everything depends on 
the match ending with a putt holed; if victory 
comes, as it were negatively, with a putt missed 
our pest-up emotions are largely wasted. Our 
side may have won but it is not decent to shout 
at a miss and the best we can do, after a lame 
pause, is to take refuge in a mild and discreet 
round of clapping. This was well illustrated by 
the sad little putt, of which I wrote the other 
day, deciding the University match at Hoylake. 
Cambridge had every possible reason to shout 
in vociferous triumph, for they had gained a 
great victory against all the odds and all the 
prophets and after their last man had been two 
down with two to play. If the situation had 
been reversed, so that Oxford had missed their 
putt first and then Cambridge had holed, the 
skies might justifiably have been rent. As it 
was, victory was almost in the nature of an anti- 
climax, and we were robbed of our birthright of 
shouting. 

This was perhaps the more bitter by 
contrast with another finish a little while before. 
With Coulter, of Cambridge, lying on the very 
lip of the hole, his Oxford opponent, Harker, 
had been left with a putt for the half that must 
have been fifteen feet long at least, and in the 
exuberance of the moment I called it twenty. 
He holed it and then it was a case of our old 
friends the ranks of Tuscany; I am sure I 
shouted, if not as loud as the Oxonians near by, 
yet quite perceptibly. 

* * * 

I happen to be writing this article well in 
advance before setting out for Deal to watch 
the Halford Hewitt Cup, an occasion on which 


a fierce patriotism reigns and allows itself 
reasonably unbridled demonstrations. Yet at 


last year’s final between the Wykehamists and 
the Watsonians we were robbed and silenced 
even as at Hoylake. The last stroke in the match 
was a putt, not so short but that anyone might 
have missed it and anyone would have been 
glad and proud to hole it in the circumstances. 
Yet it did come under the head, in the specta- 
tors’ heartless vocabulary, of a short putt and 
an unfortunate Watsonian failed to hole it. 
The Wykehamists had come so close so many 
times without ever winning that everyone was 
ready to cheer them long and loudly, but as 
things were, it was simply impossible. We 
could congratulate but we could not shout. 
Everybody who has seen an Open Cham- 
pionship knows how intensely dramatic is the 
scene when the winner, or at any rate the 
presumed winner, comes breaking his way 


through the crowd on to the home green in his 
final round. Then we are all teed up, a tip-toe, 
ready to shout ourselves hoarse. Yet, even so, 
much depends on Providential stage-manage- 
ment. I remember one year when Walter 
Hagen won at Muirfield. He had played magni- 
ficently and there was no earthly doubt that he 
was going to win, but his actual manner of 
victory was a disappointment and definitely 
toned down the shouting. He had a putt, as 
I recall it, of little if at all over a yard for his 
four on the last green and of all men in the 
world he missed it. He gave a wry little smile 
and a little shake of his head and tapped the 
ball in for five. Victory was as sure as ever, but 
the supreme moment had fallen flat. 
* * * 

How different was Cotton’s finish on this 
same course of Muirfield last summer. He too 
took five to the last hole, but it was a very 
different kind of five, giving rise to all sorts of 
tempestuous emotions in the spectators’ breasts. 
He had put his second under the steep little face 
of a bunker on the edge of the green and then, 
for once in a very long while looking up too 
soon, had left it there. He was out next time 
but still some way from the hole and then— 
O glorious circumstance !—he had holed the 
putt. That was the perfect ending with joy 
unconfined, and in this respect I think we, the 
spectators, have in recent championships been 
generously treated. 

How exciting was Daly’s finish at Hoylake 
in 1947! He was probably going to win but it 
was bound to be a close thing; every stroke 
counted and he had, if my memory is not 
playing me tricks, made rather a mess of the 
17th. So when he holed a really long putt for 
a three right across the 18th green there was 
the most ample cause for shouting. We felt 
that this putt had done it, and so in fact it 
turned out, for in the end he won only by a 
single stroke from Frank Stranahan, who came 
within very few inches of holing his second shot 


NO POTS, 


mud two or three times. A big fema =, with 
head hunched back flat, with her back aiid enor. 
mous bill curving forward and slightly upward 
runs menacingly at eight or more of her ellows, 
which are standing on the bank of a stream that 
meanders through the marsh, putting them aj] 
to tail—she runs like a whimbrel, with the 
shambling gait ofacamel! After bathing, those 
in the stream fly a few feet up the bank to the 
thistles, their spread wings disclosing snowy 
rumps amid the pale golden lacing of their 
mantles and the fawn scalloping of their tails— 
a scene of animated loveliness. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


at that last hole. I have often wondered what 
would have happened if Stranahan had actually 
holed it. Should we have shouted or should we 
have been stunned into silence ? 

Snead’s finish at St. Andrews the year 
before was comparatively dull, for he had 
plenty in hand when he came to the last hole 
and it was a case of “only the burn or a stroke 
of apoplexy’’; nothing else could stop him, 
It had been otherwise with Dick Burton’s win 
in the last championship before the war, also 
at St. Andrews. He wanted a four to win and 
in fact got a three, but he was some little way 
off in two and above the hole and to me— 
perhaps I do him injustice—he seemed to have 
struck that downhill putt a little boldly. I know 
at any rate that I was profoundly thankful 
when, not being quite able to see the hole, 
I did see the ball suddenly disappear, and let 
myself go accordingly. 

*x* * * 
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Perhaps the most exciting of all Amateur 
Championship finals in my experience, had in 
the end the saddest and flattest ending. That 
was when John Ball and Abe Mitchell had 
halved the 37th hole at Westward Ho! and 
at the 38th poor Abe topped his drive into a 
deep ditch almost in front of his nose, had one 
try at getting the ball out and caught it as it 
rebounded from the bank. I had run ahead 
and could not for the life of me think what the 
silence and the turning back of the crowd 
portended. Even though we do shout nowadays 
if we get the right chance we must be degenerate 
compared with our ancestors, who in a certain 
famous foursome at North Berwick of just over 
a hundred years ago are said to have cheered 
loudly at every hole according as their side got 
the better lie or their enemies the worse one. 
That was carrying things rather too far, but 
I do like to shout now and then. As Locksley 
said to Prince John at the tournament of 
Ashby: “I always add my holla when I see 
a good shot or a gallant blow.” 


NO PANS 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


THING I have often wondered is why so 
few relics of the last eight or nine cen- 


turies ever crop up in and around the 
villages, around the older houses and dwelling 
sitesin the country, around cottages, farm houses, 
rectories and vicarages, and manor houses. 
Neolithic potsherds lie about on the downs. Ora 
plough bites into an urnfield, or into a burial 
ground of the Saxons. Or a rabbit throws up 
pieces of tile and reveals that the foundations 
of a Roman villa lie just underneath the turf. 
But what has happened to the pots, the pans, 
the bowls, plates, knives, forks, all the tools and 
the weapons and the household gear, all the coins 
that men used in the village two hundred years 
ago, or three hundred years ago when the Civil 
War was in progress, or in the Middle Ages? 

We know where the dead are—the men who 
used them. They are in the churchyard; but 
where is everything else? 

I have been closely acquainted with two vil- 
lages and two parishes in two counties for many 
years; in Wiltshire and in Cornwall. Each parish, 
if not each village, has delivered its quota of 
arrow-heads and bronze axes, urns and fibulae 
to the museum. One parish produced a Saxon 
burial and Saxons weapons. In the other in 
Cornwall, a farmer’s boy once found a chain 


where a bank had crumbled away under hazel 
roots and tied it to the end of a stick to drive the 
cows home. The local doctor-cum-archzologist 
rode into the farm-place and recognised the 
chain as gold. So it has gone on. But as far as I 
can tell there have only been the most occasi mal 
or the most insignificant finds dating, say, from 
the 12th century to the 18th. It is true that 
one field belonging to the glebe has betrayed how 
much an early-18th-century vicar delighted in 
sack and canary and other wines, Glass medal- 
lions from the side of the wine bottles, each with 
his name and date, have been turned up by 
the plough. Indeed, the farmer used to keep a 
bowl full of them on his sideboard. It is true 
that, going along a footpath through ground 
which had newly been ploughed, I once found 
a silver-gilt livery button with a crest upon it 
which I recognised from the monuments in the 
church, And now and then in a garden or potato 
ground someone would unearth one of those 
great cartwheel two-penny-pieces bearing the 
Neanderthal likeness of George III. But where 
have all the shillings with Queen Elizabeth's 
keen profile disappeared to? Where are all the 
silver pennies of Henry III? 

Once in the Wiltshire parish I cleared away 
cartload after cartload of nettle roots and of earth 








which had slipped down against the back and 
along the sides of an old cottage. It took days, 
and every day I was asked over the fence if I 
had yet discovered a packet of pound notes. 
But there was nothing, neither pound notes, 
nor sovereigns, nor pennies. Only bits of willow 
pattern and industrial earthenware no older than 
the 18th century, and a broken pair of nut- 
crackers made about the same time. I live ina 
house built at the latest in 1625 (I discovered the 
date cut into the chalk where some plaster fell 
away in a window recess). In four years I have 
altered the garden backwards and forwards, 
andcut through banks, and dug where no one hed 
dug within memory; and of relics there is noth- 
ing to show for it all except the bowls of several 
Caroline clay pipes, a few bits of 17th-century 
slipware with yellow slip on a brown glaze, and 
one piece of the bearded throat of a bellarmine. 
Yet I know there was a house here long before 
the existing one. I know the site was occupied 
well back into the Middle Ages. 

Where has everything gone? Everything 
one might expect? Everything solid and 
incorruptible and not made of iron, of wood, or 
leather, or even bone? The mediaeval pottery ? 
Hilts, ladles, spoons, keys? Where are the 
draughtsmen, the combs, the buckles, the 
brooches, the beads, the buttons? Where is 
everything which might have been broken and 
thrown away, or lost out of the pocket, or 
dropped by a child? Read through the cata- 
logue of objects that have found their way from 
excavation and demolition and from the Thames 
foreshore into the Guildhall Museum. Surely 
something of all that would be reflected in some 
degree in any village that goes back a thousand 
years? 

I saw one of the possible explanations 
a few summers ago when I began poking 
about around the ruins of a 17th- or 18th- 
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century cottage in the Scilly Isles. It was the 
only cottage there had ever been on the island, 
which was very small and which had been 
deserted about two hundred years previously. 
Long deserted—there you have the point; long 
deserted and only a single cottage. The sur- 
roundings had never been disturbed. There had 
been no garden in front of the doorway to be 
dug and trenched and manured and cropped 
over and over again. So, to the right of the 
doorway, an arm’s-fling away, there had 
accumulated over the years a domestic rubbish 
heap. There she would have come, the woman of 
the house, and from the door have flung out the 
bits of some cooking pot it would not have been 
too easy to replace in the islands. Flattened and 
compacted and mixed up with sand the rubbish 
heap was still there under an inch or so of turf. 
Out of it came bits of glass, and bits of sea- 
coal; bits of slipware and coarse earthen- 
ware; a comb, and bones and shells; a spindle- 
whorl made out of pottery—but not much else. 

But it was not the end. A few yards away 
was another rubbish heap, another midden, in 
which there were bones, sheep-bones, ox-bones, 
fish-bones—all blackened with fire; limpet 
shells by the thousand; and bits of medizval 
pitchers of the 14th century, vessels with that 
viridian glaze which the potters made by dusting 
powdered lead ore on to the clay and then 
sprinkling it with copper. Below the medieval 
wares lay unglazed fragments of a different kind 
which had Viking affinities. 

If these middens had been turned over and 
over in the last two centuries, let alone in the 
last six, all the scraps of this and that would 
not have been so neatly and compactly in their 
place. They would have been scattered, crushed, 
broken up smaller and smaller. They lay in the 
sand, and the sand was not pierced with roots and 
riddled by worms. Nothing grew over it except 
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turf, and it was certainly more neutral than the 
wet clays of the mainland. Yet in the mainland 
soils pre-historic objects of bone and horn sur- 
vive now and again, not to mention iron billhooks 
wielded by the Romans, and the leather shoes 
which they wore on their feet. Perhaps we 
judge the contents of some medizval or Jaco- 
bean hovel under its rotting thatch too much by 
the multiplicity of objects in one of the more 
modern cottages or houses. The population of 
the parishes was small. The people were more 
isolated than we are, their culture was not 


elaborate—any rate miaterially—and their 
possessions were no doubt few. 

But were they so few as all that? And if 
they used glazed earthenware in the 14th 


century on a small island in the Atlantic, is it 
not certain that such pitchers were used in the 
mainland villages? And does not rubbish 
accumulate quickly? And does not a long time 
unite an Anglo-Saxon settlement to the village 
of 1700 or 1800? Or must we assume, either 
that the ground in any village is so disturbed 
that everything disintegrates, or else that there 
is so much room that all the gear of the past is 
scattered and buried, and grown over with 
privet and yew and lilac? 

Iam no archeologist; and to the archaeolo- 
gist the true answers may be obvious enough, 
the problem no problem at all. I should 
have thought that in one parish, one village, 
one such ancient area of habitation, something, 
some object, some hard and _ incorruptible 
object, would have come to light every week, if 
not every day. And so it would go on until 
each village could fill its own small museum, 
showing a sequence of events like the chart in 
the museum at Avebury that runs from the 
Neolithic to a fragment of marmalade jar. But 
itisnotso. To me it isa mystery; and I wish 
someone could solve it for me. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


EMPLOYMENT OF 
FARM-WORKERS 


Bi 


feb sR net 


IR,--With reference to Cincinnatus’s mee Ra tenn 
remarks (March 25) about the Minis- ee eh, 


ter of Agriculture’sappeal to farmers to 
take on more regular workers, I ven- 
ture to offer the following comments. nase 

The Minister of Agriculture ap- 
pears to be attempting to blackmail 
farmers by threat of shortage of labour 
if they do not choose to engage em- 
ployees from the County Agricultural 
Executive Committee camps for whom 
they have no regular employment. 
Similar threats are not made to em- 
ployers in other industries. It is well 
known that many of those housed in 
these camps are the unemployables 
from towns. It is for this type of 
labour that the farmer is asked to pay 
most exorbitant wages and under 
most improper and unjust conditions, 
or to find regular employment at 
slightly less cost. 

The Minister, through the 
C.A.E.C.s, should know by now the 
probable numbers for whom regular 
employment is available in winter 
periods. The proper course to follow, 
and one which would be adopted in 
industry, is to close the camps down 
on a maintenance basis during the 
winter or retain merely the number for 
whom employment is probable. The 
camps could be thrown wide open for 
the busy periods. 

Those men who were interested in 
agricultural work would return, even 
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MUSEUM AND NEW BRIDGE, SCARBOROUGH. Engraved 





from a drawing by N. Whitlock 


and published in 1828 
See letter; For Taking the Waters 


TOAD-IN-THE-HOLE 


if they had been able to obtain other 
work in the meantime. Interest in 
a job and its attractions to the 
individual, and not extravagant wages, 
are the incentives to good work and 
contentment.—W. GREENWELL, 
Greenwell Ford, Lanchester, Durham. 


CHICKENS’ STRANGE 
NESTING-PLACES 
Sir,—With reference to the letter in 
your issue of April 1 about a bantam 
that nested 18 ft. up in a Virginia 
creeper, we had a similar experience 
Some years ago when we kept Black 


Bresse poultry. A hen nested in an 
old blackbird’s nest in a wistaria about 
10 ft. up on the house wall. Her brood 
hatched out successfully and were 
rescued with the help of a ladder.— 
Francis H. Pim, Campfield House, 
Dundrum, Co. Dublin. 


FOR TAKING THE 
WATERS 
Str,—As it has been publicly stated 
that the spa viaduct bridge at Scar- 
borough, Yorkshire, may soon pass 
into municipal ownership, and that 
the 1d. toll across the little valley may 
then disappear, the accompanying old 


print (late 1820s) of a drawing by 
N. Whitlock may be of interest. 

This ‘‘new’’ bridge, built in 1826, 
was (and still is) a most convenient 
approach to the spa buildings from 
the north side. Whitlock’s drawing 
of it presents a lively seaside pano- 
rama: a four-in-hand on the sands, 
bathing machines,- a visitor with 
telescope viewing the ships at anchor, 
or out to sea, and so forth. 

To the left is the sombre and solid 
museum, and in the background the 
ruins of the castle top the high cliff or 
scar from which the town derives its 
name.—WAYFARER, York. 


IN ARGENTINA 


Str,—Mr. Paton’s letter (April 1) 
concerning the Tudor game of Toad-in- 
the-Hole brings back to me memories 
of this game in the Argentine. There, 
where it is almost a national game, 
like darts in this country, it goes 
by the name Sapo, which means 
toad, and from Mr. Paton’s photo- 
graphs of the board top and his 
description of the hazards and other 
fitments it seems to be the same in 
every detail as the one he describes. 


Is it possible that early English 
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settlers in the Argentine brought the 
game with them ?—PETER ACKE, Yew 
Tree Cottage, Cockleford, near Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 

{Lady Catherine Ashburnham, of 
Ashburnham Place, near _ Battle, 
Sussex, tells us that she had an 
example of Toad-in-the-Hole some 15 
years ago, and we understand that 
there is another in the Sussex room 
at the Hove Museum.—Eb.] 


BREWERS AND GAYER 
INN SIGNS 
S1r,—No one could fail to agree with 
Mr. Codrington’s plea for the setting- 
up of more inn signs (March 18), but 
his philippic against the brewers calls 
for some comment. 

London—as so often—is the main 
target of the attack. But first things 
first. Since the war the London 
brewers have been preoccupied with 
the task of repairing their bomb- 
damaged properties. Secondly, short- 
age of materials has delayed, but 
certainly not arrested, the general 
renaissance of inn signs in the London 
streets. 

In spite of these handicaps 
Messrs. Whitbread have, in the Lon- 
don area alone, erected during the 
last two years forty new pictorial inn 
signs, besides restoring many of their 
pre-war ones. 

To re-establish Mr. Codrington’s 
faith in the brewers ‘as patrons of 
the arts,’’ I should like to take him on 
a pilgrimage to Kent. Within the last 
decade Whitbread have built in their 
sign shop at Wateringbury hundreds 
of pictorial signs, heraldic and humor- 
ous, traditional and topical, which 
decorate the towns and villages of this 
county.—H. DovucLas THOMSON, 
Brewery, Chiswell Street, E.C.1. 
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(Left) PENDANT FOR A RAM? (Above) A LOCK-PICKER’S OUTFIT 
See letier: What Are They Used For? 


WHAT ARE THEY USED 
FOR? 
S1r,—I should be grateful if you could 
tell me anything about the two objects 
of which I enclose photographs. The 
chain with balls is alleged to have been 
dug up at Darsham, Suffolk, but as the 
wooden balls are very light in weight, 
and the studs have hollow tops, I can- 
not think it is of great age. There is 
an example in the Worthing Museum, 
but nothing is known as to its use. 
The other item may, I understand, be 
a lock-picker’s outfit.—ALLAN JOBSON, 
15, Tulsemere Road, London, S.E.27. 
[It has been suggested to us that 
the pendant is a contrivance hung 
round the neck of a ram to keep him 
from the ewes until due time. The 
other object, which appears to fold up 
and could be carried in the pocket, 
seems, as our correspondent suggests, 
to be a bunch of pickers of the type 
used for opening safes, deed boxes, etc., 
the keys of which have been lost.—ED. | 


THE CLOSE AT 
SALISBURY 


Sir,— Your account of replanning at 
Salisbury, (April 1) is of special inter- 
est to me and my partners, since I am 
personally responsible for advising the 
Bishop and the Committee of the 
Diocesan Training College in the diffi- 
cult matter of extending the College 
to meet the requirements of the Min- 
istry of Education. There has been 
natural alarm at any interference with- 
in the Close, seeing that it contains 
one of the most beautiful collections 
of period houses in the country. 

The provision of some 180 study- 
bedrooms can be done only by taking 
down the Old Deanery, a building 
allowed to decay and, owing to ill-ad- 
vised additions and alterations, con- 
demned as a residence for the Dean 
many years ago. 

I enclose a photograph of a 
drawing showing the collection of 
college buildings as they will be seen 
from the west point of the cathedral. 
The new wing on the right will replace 


the Old Deanery; the new Music 
Rooms on the extreme left will mask 
a very ugly addition made to the 
King’s House probably 50 years ago. 
The designs have been approved by 
the Royal Fine Art Commission and by 
the Minister of Town 

and Country Planning = 

after a public enquiry 
recently held in the 
Town Hall, Salisbury. 
We shall shortly be 
making a view of the 
new buildings to show 
their effect as seen from 


the river.—W. CurRTIS 
GREEN, R.A., 5, 
Pickering Place, St. 
James’s Street, S.W.1. 
[This letter was 


addressed to us_ per- 
sonally, but in view of 
its great interest Mr. 
Curtis Green has agreed 
to its publication.—Ep.] 


STREET PLANNING 


S1r,—I was most inter- 
ested in your article on 
Dr. Sharp’s proposals 
with regard to street 
planning in Chichester 
and Salisbury. There 
are, however, one or 
two points which I 


should like to make, 
namely : 
(1) It is incorrect 


to say that Salisbury 
is in great need of a 
*bus station, for we have 
an efficient one in the 
centre of the town 
which serves the travel- 
ling public admirably, 
delivering and picking 
up passengers prac- 
tically in the middle of the shopping 
area, and to put a ‘bus station close to 
therailway station would be'utter folly, 
as it has been proved by statistics that 
the number of passengers requiring 
connections between the _ railway 


station and the ‘bus station 


E T vice 
versa is only one person per thousand, 
The city ’bus service is perfectly cap- 
able of coping with this. ; 

(2) The suggestion that there 


should be a car park underground 
below the Market Square is obviously 
made by someone who does not know 
Salisbury, for it is well known locally 
that to go down to a depth of about 
4 feet invites serious flooding : where 
excavations have been made for foun- 
dations the pumping of water has 
had to be carried on for very many 
months. 

(3) I read with horror of Dr. 
Sharp’s suggestion to erect a row of 
buildings in the Cathedral Close to em- 
phasise the height of the Cathedra} 
spire, and I know that I am only echo- 
ing the voice of all those who love our 
Cathedral and its unique setting. — 
R. B. MyppeELton, 49, High Street, 
Salisbury, Wilts. 


400-YEAR-OLD WINDMILL 
RESTORED 

S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the 

400-year-old post mill at Finchingfield, 

near Braintree, Essex, which fell into 

disrepair during the war and has been 





THE POST MILL AT FINCHINGFIELD, 


ESSEX 


See letter : 400-Year-Old Windmill Restored 


recently purchased and repaired by 
the villagers. The body of the wind- 
mill has been reboarded by the village 
carpenter, and willing hands have 
given it a new coat of paint. The 
(Continued on page 939) 
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A DRAWING SHOWING THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE IN THE CLOSE AT SALISBURY 
AS SEEN FROM THE WEST DOOR OF THE CATHEDRAL. The Old Deanery is to be replaced by the range on the right, which will form part 
of a new quadrangle. 

See letter : The Close at Salisbury 
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AUSTIN 


When you’re going about your business, you cap be sure 
of good service from your efficient, dependable Austin. 
When you’re out for enjoyment, it’s a pleasure to ride in 
your comfortable, dependable Austin. 


Every day, in any weather, all the year round, your Austin 


will get you off to a good start ; on short runs or long trips it 


will keep up the good work and never let you down; and 
wherever you go you will say when you arrive, ‘ ve had a 


good day’s driving.’ You can depend on your Austin for that. 


Austin are now building the A4o ‘ Devon’ ; 
the A7o ‘ Hampshire’ and Ago ‘Atlantic’ ; 
and the A125 ‘ Sheerline’. 


AUS TIN 


- you can depend on it? 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
LONGBRIDGE ° BIRMINGHAM 
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iN Tame FAS1... | 


many new designs, interior furnishing treatments and 
colour schemes have originated from Story’s of 
Kensington and found international acceptance ; whether 
they be 











FURNITURE, FABRICS OR CARPETS 


%* A visit to the Story showrooms will convince you whether your taste is 
for the traditional or the modern. 


P. T.. VAN BRUSSEL 
1754 — 1795 





size: 17$X 14 ins. 





Exhibition of 


The above delightful and perfect reproduction REGENCY-DESIGN 


I 7th to 19th CENTURY DINING CHAIRS made to the highest craftsmanship in Mahogany 

inlaid Satin-wood—or in Cherry—can now be sold in this Country. 

F S L Orders can be accepted for early delivery for these Chairs and for 
LOWER & sy I RE IFE the new Story made and designed modern Furniture now on display. 


PAINTINGS S T O RY S 


From 27th April — 18th May 
THE FINE ART SOCIETY LTD. of Kensington 


148 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Story & Co., Ltd., 49 Kensington High St., London, W.8. ’Phone : WEStern 6381. 
ROR TN SASH a: 














| Somebody has to be first! 


It is not surprising that “Black & White” grows 
in popularity. You have only to taste it to know 
why. If you ask what makes “Black & White” so 
much preferred the answer is—the secret is in 
the blending. 





If cowboys papered Take whiskies from Scotland’s famous distilleries, 
' blend them in the special “Black & White” way 
the walls of their bunkhouses and you have Scotch that is a joy to drink, 


wholesome and refreshing. 


they’d rustle up 


SANDERSON | She See), , Bloneling 


a 
gs ue 
WALLPAPERS 


‘BLACK: WHITE 
Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd., 


52-53 Berners Street, London, W.1,& 6-7 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3. SCOTCH WHISKY 
SN ———————————— 

















e work is estimated at about 


nak 
£120 1 is being raised locally.— 
rp sex. 

CHESS-MEN MADE UNDER 

DIFFICULTIES 

Srr,—l was extremely interested in 
Mr. ‘ Bernard Hughes’s articles 
Eight ( uvies of Chess-men (March 11 
and 18) and think you may be inter- 
ested the enclosed photographs of 
twosets of Alice-through-The-Looking- 


Glass chess-men which I made while 
a prisoner of war in Singapore from 
1942-45. The first and smaller set, shown 
standing on black glass, were carved 
from ivorine Mah Jong tablets, two 
pieces from one tablet, and the kingsand 
queens w« re about 1 14 inches in height. 

The second set, which I made after 
the first had been ‘compulsorily 
requisitioned”’ by the Japanese gen- 
eral in charge of us, was made from the 
ivory rings taken from a discarded set 
of bagpipe drones. The box, made in 
the form of a book from a piece of 
Chinese rosewood, has detachable 
covers which hinge together to form 
the board. The white squares are 
inlaid with beech wood taken from the 
leg ofacamp bed.—D. A.S. HouGHTON, 
(Lt.-Col.), Broughton Old Hall, near 
Preston, Lancs. 


THE WHITE COCKADE 


Sir,—Among the pictures at Rudding 
Park, Yorkshire, which it was not 
possible to illustrate in the recent 
articles on the house, there is a little 
portrait of Prince Charles Edward 
which, [ think, will interest many of 
your readers. It measures only 
8% ins. by 65gins. The staff which 
the Prince holds in his right hand is 
perhaps intended for the sceptre; on 
his left forearm a crown rests rather 
precariously. 

The chief point of interest about 
this little portrait is that Prince 
Charlie is represented wearing the 
Jacobite cockade in his bonnet, and 
the cockade itself is let into a recep- 
tacle in the upper part of the frame. 
According to family tradition, the 
Prince, while staying at a home of the 
Leslies, pinned this cockade to the 
dress of a Leslie who was great- 
great-aunt of the present Sir Joseph 
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CHESS-MEN AND (below) BOARD MADE IN A JAPANESE PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP 


Radcliffe. There are believed to be 
only two other cockades in existence 
that belonged to Prince Charlie. 
ARTHUR OSWALD. 


HANGMAN’S TREES 
S1r,—With reference to J.W’s letter 
in your issue of April 1, on the edge 
of Wychwood Forest, Oxfordshire, 
there is a tree called Dunsdon’s Oak 
upon which the remains of two brothers 
convicted of sheep stealing and highway 
robbery and hanged at Gloucester in 
1784, werestillto be seenabout 1826-28. 
The bodies had been tarred and hung 
in chains. When my grandfather and 
his brothers had been unusually ob- 
noxious during the week, their nurses 
took them for an appropriate Sunday 
afternoon walk to look at the tatters 
and scraps of the brothers twirling in 
the wind, as a warning to bad boys. 
O. H. Haynes, The Mill Cottage, Bur- 


ford, Oxfordshire. 


OFF THE TARGET 


From the Honourable Maynard Greville. 
S1R,—With reference to Major Jarvis’s 
remarks (April 8) on the inaccuracy 
of German bombing during the war, 
a rather amusing example of this can 
be seen to-day in Hatfield Forest, 
Essex. 

In Beggarshall Coppice in this old 
Royal forest there are traces of an 
ancient fortified settlement known as 
the Portinbury Rings. This consists 
of a low and rather square mound 


PORTRAIT OF BONNY PRINCE CHARLIE WEARING THE 
JACOBITE COCKADE. THE COCKADE ITSELF IS LET INTO 
THE FRAME 
See letter: The White Cockade 


See letter ; Chess-men Made Under Difficulties 


surrounded by a shallow trench with 
other trenches and mounds of a large 
enclosure round it. The ground about 
is simply plastered with bomb craters, 
but there is not a single hit on this 
prehistoric fortification; all are just 
short or just beyond it. 

The place must be a grand target 
from the air even in indifferent moon- 
light, and is about 200 yards long by 
100 wide, which I think shows 
that a certain amount of very bad 
visual bombing was indulged in by the 
Germans. Most of our fortifications in 
1940 were on the obsolete side, but 
not quite in this class, as they must 
have been in their prime two or 
three thousand years ago at least.— 
MAYNARD GREVILLE, Little Canfield 
Hall, Dunmow, Essex. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


From the Duke of Bedford 

S1r,—While out walking the other day 
I came across a hare so absorbed in 
working out, by scent, the track of 
some alluring female of his species 
that he did not notice me. As I 
watched him, my cap blew off and 
rolled along the ground before the 
strong wind. Directly he caught sight 
of it, the jack abandoned his tracking, 
and raced in pursuit of what his love- 
sick fancy led him to identify with 
the object of his quest.—BEDFoRD, 
St. James’s Club, Piccadilly, W.1. 


MAKER OF A ROYAL 
CRADLE 
Sir,—I was much interested to read 
Mr. Clifford Smith’s letter of March 18 
on Royal cradles, because it was my 
maternal grandfather, William Walker, 
who in 1840 made the cradle for 
Queen Victoria’s first child, later to be 
Empress of Germany and mother of 
the Kaiser, which was illustrated in 
your issue of January 14. 

William Walker was born in Kil- 
marnock, Ayrshire, in 1812, and about 
1836. he left his native town for Lon- 
don, where he was employed by a firm 
of house-furnishers who seem to have 
carried out extensive schemes at 
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Buckingham Palace after the accession 
of Queen Victoria, whose Coronation 
he was fortunate enough to attend. 
Unfortunately, however, no member 
of the family seems to know what firm 
it was, and all attempts to discover it 
have so far proved fruitless—ARTHUR 
A. WItson, Glasgow, W.2. 


A MATTER OF DATE 
S1r,—Cradles of the 17th century were 
made to conform to the existing fashion 
in furniture. The suspicious-looking, 
over-elaborated specimen from Oxford 
illustrated in your issue of March 25 
certainly does not merit the descrip- 
tion ‘good and careful workman- 
ship,”’ as can be seen by comparing it 
with several well authenticated 
examples which, when dated, are 
generally found to belong to the last 
half of the century. 

The large fielded panel is more 
consistent with the 1700s, and the 
carving on the panel, which was 
devised as a plain surface, is therefore 
an afterthought of still later date. The 
doomed top, except in the “ coffered’” 
examples, is an innovation of the late 
18th century. The rockers are too 
flimsy and insecurely housed into the 
uprights and there are no signs in your 
correspondent’s illustration of wear or 
age to these or tothe turned finials. 
The formalised ivy-leaf carving of the 
half-circular portion is further evi- 
dence that this piece is of modern, or 
at best very late 19th-century, origin. 
—L. G. C. Ramsey, 5, Thurlby Croft, 
Mulberry Close, Hendon, N.W.A4. 





A British Columbian Town.— 
In his most interesting article (A 
Trip to Alaska, March 18) Mr. Colling- 
wood Ingram writes of Alert Bay, 
Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, Wrangell 
and Juneau, and adds that all 
except the first are in American terri- 
tory. Prince Rupert, as well as Alert 
Bay, is in British Columbia, and is the 
most important town in the northern 
half of that Canadian Province.— 
ALINE S. WILLIAMS (Miss), 9 Lear- 
month Terrace, Edinburgh, 4. 
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ADVENTURES OF A 
ZOO’S COLLECTOR 


Written by TREVOR ALLEN 
and Illustrated by CECIL S. WEBB 


hk. CECIL S. WEBB, collector curator of 
M the London Zoo, has travelled in search 

of wild creatures for the Zoological 
Society half-way across the world, into the most 
wild and dangerous places, where he lives the 
primitive life of the pioneer and explorer. He 
has covered South Africa and Madagascar, 
Portuguese East Africa four times, Tanganyika 
twice, Kenya twice, the Gold Coast, British and 
French Cameroons, French Indo-China, Austra- 
lia, Tasmania, Costa Rica, Ecuador, British 
Guiana twice, Northern India and the Hima- 
layas. He has been racked by malaria and other 
fevers, narrowly escaped death from stings and 
bites and on perilous mountain roads and rickety 
bridges crossing chasms. Yet, he talks of these 
hazards and adventures as casually as he would 
of a stroll through Regent’s Park. 

His father, although a city man, always 
lived on estates or small farms. It was natural, 
in the circumstances, for the son to start poultry- 
farming. He then went to South Africa to get 
experience in all branches of farming under sub- 
tropical conditions in the Transvaal, and there 
became interested in wild life. After three and a 
half years in France with artillery in the 1914 
war, he returned to South Africa and began 
collecting live birds for the Aviculture Society— 
first seed-eaters, then insect-and-nectar-feeders. 
Collecting them became a passion with him. He 
went into the less and less accessible places ir 
search of rare and yet rarer birds. 

The most exciting expedition was to the 
Andes of Ecuador in the winter of 1937, on 
which he was accompanied by an enterprising 
niece of twenty years, eager to share the hard- 
ships and dangers. Humming-birds and tana- 


gers were the principal quarry. He went hunting 
with an Indian blow-gunner who could bring 
down hovering humming-birds at ten to twelve 
yards’ range with small mud pellets blown 
through a pipe like a huge peashooter, 6 or 8 ft. 
long. 

The pellets had to be rolled to exactly the 
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right size for the bore. Sever- 
al would be held in the mouth 
and pushed into the breach 
one by one with the tongue 


for “‘rapid fire.” They 
did not injure the _ bird, 
which quickly recovered; 


but had this advantage, that 
they were noiseless, so that 
the bird remained hovering 
for a second shot if the first 
missed. The “‘gunner’’ had 
to have powerful lungs and 
accurate aim. 

Mr. Webb found totally 
different climates, vegeta- 
tion and animal- and bird- 
life on the two sides of the 
Andes. On the east side 
there are about 400 species 
and sub-species of birds not 
found on the west, and on 
the west nearly 200 not 
found on the east. Ecuador 
has so many distinct zones 
that there are 1,357 species 
and 151 sub-species of birds, 
including 132 species. of 
humming-birds, and 142 of 
tyrants in an area less than 
that of pre-war Germany. 

On the eastern side was a tribe which still 
shrank the heads of captured enemies, to the 
size of an orange, as trophies. ‘‘ The astonishing 
thing is,’’ in his own words, “that although the 
bone structure is removed there is no distortion 
in the face, the 


contours of the head are 
perfect. The skin goes hard like leather. The 


hair and eyelashes do not shrink with the rest, 
which gives a grotesque effect. How is it done? 
With hot ashes and a chemical, possibly, but the 
actual process is a tribal secret.”’ 

Much of the journey was done on mules, 
with hard wooden saddles, and over narrow 
trails which were either 
rocky or so boggy in 
parts that the animals 
sank to their bellies. 
Deep gorges had _ to 
be crossed by narrow 
bridges made of a few 
poles covered with earth; 
when heavy rains wash- 
ed the earth away the 
mules’ hoofs would 
sometimes go clean 
through the crevices. 
Mr. Webb’s niece had 
a terrifying experience 
crossing one only 3 ft. 
wide with no _ side 
support. 

Her mule put its 
foot into a hole and fell 
flat on its stomach, and 
as it struggled wildly to 
regain foothold itseemed 


certain that it would 
crash over into the 
raging torrent below. 


Miraculously, however, 
it righted itself with her 
still on its back. 

On one trail they 
were so late in reaching 
the hut where they in- 
tended staying the night 
that pitch darkness over- 
took them and they had 
to rely on the mules’ in- 
stinct in crossing slender 
bamboo bridges’ they 
could not see, high over 
roaring cataracts. It 
was not a_ pleasant 
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TWO-TOED SLOTH OF BRITISH GUIANA WALKING ON 


A BAMBOO POLE 


experience. The pack-mules, loaded with stores 
blankets and bird-cages, would cannon into each 
other and into trees on the trail and fall over 
slippery boulders and rocks when wading 
torrents. 

The route to Chiriboga, 5,000 ft. up on the 
Andes’ western slopes in a_thickly-forested 
region, was by a newly-built road cut out of 
loose earth on the precipitous slopes above the 
River Saloya. Only three days previously the 
road had crumbled and dropped a car and its 
occupants 1,000 ft. into the valley. 

Mr. Webb’s aim in coming to this region 
was to collect the red cock-of-the-rock, a magni- 
ficent bird with blood-red plumage, and 
black and silver-grey wings and tail. The party, 
loaded with previous catches, went as far as it 
could by lorry, then on foot with fifteen porters 
along a path through dense jungle blocked by the 
stumps of fallen trees and slippery rocks, with 
swamps at intervals and small rapids that had 
to be forded. 

Six hours of this brought them to the 
roaring, racing Saloya, the only bridge a long 
slimy tree trunk stretching from the bank to a 
pile of driftwood in the middle of the river, with 
a second long trunk from that to the other bank. 
All the birds were safely over when a sudden 
storm washed the “ bridge’ away. Some of the 
stores were marooned on the wrong side for a 


week, and while another “bridge” was 
being improvised the party lived on rice and 
potatoes. 


On the climb to the 14,500 ft. Guamani Pass 
the cold was so intense that Mr. Webb felt he 
could no longer sit on the mule’s back, so he 
tried walking instead, but in a few minutes he 
was gasping for breath at every step. The only 
living things seen in this desolate region were 
ground-tyrant birds and the hill-star humming- 
bird, which lived even higher in the bleak 
mountains, though one might have expected it 
to seek the warmth of lower levels. Although 
relying mainly on nectar for its food, it chose 
the windswept paramo region of Mounts Pichin- 
cha and Chimborazo, within 500 ft. of the snow 
line, and so isolated was it in its rocky solitude 
that the two mountains, close though they were, 
had produced two distinct races. , 

Among the most beautiful humming- 
birds caught were blue sylphs, temperamental 
creatures which sulked like children in captivity, 
sometimes feigning death, but opening one eye 

(Continued on page 943) 
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Tributary of a great industry 


Vegetation consists of millions of fibres. A log of wood or a bale of 
straw can be crushed and pulped until those fibres are separated. 
Machines now exist to reshape these pulps into many of mankind’s most 
needed articles. Wood fibre, ingeniously refashioned, is the raw stuff of a 
whole new industry that can supply material for the hulls of boats or give 
architects new and quickly-produced building materials. It can help to form the 
plastic parts of wireless sets or the insulation in refrigerators. It can pack goods 
that need protection against climate, rough handling, or salt water. But these 
significant achievements do no more than touch the fringe of possibilities. 
Bowaters specialists are continually developing already proven uses and finding 
J new ways in which woodpulp can help other industries. With their combined 
C R ap C oe E T T & A | 4) N E & resources in the pulp, paper and board manufacturing and converting industries 
/ “ Bowaters have made research possible on a scale that could otherwise never 
No rt ha mpton have been visualised. Through joint planning and technical development 
the Bowater Organisation is equipped for its position in world leadership. 





For Ladies’ Shoes by CROCKETT & JONES, LTD., Northampton, ask for ‘ SwAN’ brand 





Issued by THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED London 


Great Britain Newfoundland Australia South Africa U.S.A Norway Sweden 
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THE CHOICE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 


What’s the weather 
going to do? 


Larne score 
| Though our English climate con- 
tinues to provide an endless topic “aa 
for conversation and conjecture, 
it no longer poses quite such a f 
problem in informal wear. 
*Grenfell Cloth provides an 
answer which is proof 
against every prank the 
weather can play in an ever- 
widening range of branded 


ready-to-wear garments, in- 







cluding raincoats, golf jackets, 
Grandh ski-wear, flying suits, and 
Macdmalclrllluit Mt Fe 
ne 5702s Sperry. SCOMANE : 


> I) 


sports garments in general. 
These garments are obtain- 


able only at selected retail 


coo 





Grenfellagents. Almost cet- 


From the beautiful binding and the delicate tainly there is one in your 
~~ tooling the connoisseur would, without locality to ‘whom we shall 
esitation, name these books as examples of 
15th and 16th century craftsmanship. Just as be pleased to direct you. 
surely can the connoisseur of fine whisky 
name Highland Queen “Grand Liqueur”. } 


HIGHLAND QUEEN _| eres: cor news -sorven 





* So called after Sir Wilfred GRENFELL of Labrador for whom this cloth was originally 

wopen, after long research for a material which would combine warmth, comfort, light-weight 

G RA N 0 L ! Q U E U R S C 0 T { H Ww H ( 5 K Y and weather protection. Since then, leaders in the fields of sport, exploration and scientific 
research have adopted GRENFELL garments as standard wearing apparel. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 








HAYTHORNTHWAITE & SONS LTD., LODGE MILL, BURNLEY, LANCS 
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fk ve your Food by 


2 QUICK FREEZING 


= ——____ INTHE HOME & 




















| 
_ yy | 


CAPACITY Y 
590 Ibs. FROZEN FOOD es 
Designed for Farm and Household use. Send now for 
Built by British craftsmen. illustrated 
Out of Season meals at In Season prices. — 


Stores the food it freezes. 


Only QUICK-FREEZING will preserve the full flavour of 
meat, poultry, game, vegetables and fruit. 
Our packaging department can supply the containers you need 
for freezing food. Write for illustrated leaflet. 


THE 


emai 


FREEZER x« & 
FRIGICOLD LTD., 10, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.|! 


FARM 





























DEBATE ON THE FLOOR OF THE HOUSE! 


Mrs. Newlywed (Hon. Member for MUCH CHORING): Darling, I 
mean Mr. Chancellor, my constituents—and especially my hands and 
knees—are tired of polishing floors. I move that an official 

VACTRIC Floor Polisher be appointed. 

Mr. Newlywed: Can it polish parquet and boards and linoleum 
and tiles? 

Mrs. Newlywed: In minutes it will give every floor in the house a 
higher gloss than hours of hand polishing could. 

Mr. Newlywed: Then there’s the danger of it running away. We 
need some Controls. 

Mrs. Newlywed: The VACTRIC has three Brushes, two revolving 

clockwise and the other anti-clockwise, so only finger-light 
guidance is required. 

Mr. Newlywed: Sounds wonderful ! Motion-passed-without-a- 

division. Let’s away to the electric shop for a demonstration 


before they close ! 
: 3-eRUSH 


L 
Wy ELECTRIC 
UTS FLOOR POLISHER 


£18.18.0 (plus P. Tax) 


Have you seen the other Vactric LABOUR-SAVERS? 

Upright Vacuum Cleaner £12.12.0 (plus P. Tax) 

Cylinder Vacuum Cleaner £15.15.0 (plus P. Tax) 
Electric Duster £6.6.0 (plus P. Tax) 
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White 


suede 





We recommend these “ Physical 
Culture” Shoes for summer 
They are fitted with 
cleverly concealed cushions to 
cradle the foot, and designed 
for coolness. American lasts. 
Price 59/2. 


comfort. 


Personal shoppers only. 










Handbag: White lattice mesh, 
with frame and fittings in fine 
white calf hide. Price 79/6. 


LONDON, w.t AND 


24-25 NEW BOND STREET. BRANCHES 











WETHERDAIR 


IMPECCABLE WEATHER COAT 


There’s no Weather Coat more handsome 
- .no Weather Coat more weather proof 

. . for in a Wetherdair is exclusive 

style and exclusive cloth 


WET *** WETHER *** WETHERDAIR 
Wetherdair Limited, Bradford and London. 




















VACTRIGC LTD. (DEPT. C.L.), NEWHOUSE, MOTHERWELL, LANARKSHIRE, SCOTLAND 











No other liqueur can compare with Chartreuse, as it is 
the only one that is distilled from a secret recipe 
which has never been divulged and whose distillation 
has been carried on by the Carthusian Monks of 


AD 
eal oe 
CHARTREUSE 


GREEN OR YELLOW—try both¢ 


















occasioi..ily to see if anyone was about. If so, 
they at once went “dead” again; if not, they 
flew al for a time. Once they had become 
accust¢ d to feeding out of a particular type 
of ves: they would feed from no other 

merely taste the liquid and starve rather than 


drink it 

The grandeur of the scenery was matched 
onlv by the manana of the people, who had 
no sense of time or responsibility and could 
not understand why a job should be done 
on an agreed day if it could be put off till 
another. 

The final journey with the collection from 
Quito to the coast was a costly two-day one 
by rail, with a half-way halt for the night. A 
handsome price was paid for a truck to be 
hitched to the passenger train, but during the 
night someone transferred it to a goods train, 
and at 5 a.m. it was discovered that all the birds 
had flown! A motor lorry had to be hired to 
chase the goods train, which had five hours’ 
start; it was nearly 11 a.m. before contact was 
made with it, by which time the humming- 
birds were hungry and travel-worn. It was an 
anxious climax to months of hard work and 
hardship in difficult, trying country. 

Another exciting quest was in the giant for- 
ests of British Guiana and over its river rapids in 
dug-out canoes. Here the expedition found one 


COLOBUS MONKEY, OF KENYA, AND 
ITS CHILD. 


of the world’s bird curiosities, the hoatzin, a 
leaf-eater the size of a pheasant and having 
affinities with the extinct reptile-like archeop- 
teryx. The bird’s nest is built over water, and 
the young dive and swim and clamber back by 
means of wing-hooks. But when fully feathered 
they live only in trees, and never again 
enter the water—and the hooks atrophy and 
vanish. 

The monkeys were especially fascinating 
the spider with great precision culling fruit and 
grasping objects with the tip of its long tail, as 
if it had a sixth prehensile sense; the sullen 
howler’s alarmingly intensive call reverberating 
in the stillness. The tapir—the largest local 
mammal, with a body as big as a donkey’s and 
a flexible snout—was formidable in the wild but 
delightfully tame in captivity, with a liking for 
human company. Herds of peccary or wild pig, 
hunted by the Indians, sometimes decided to 
swim one of the broad jungle rivers. A whole 
village would then chase them in dug-outs and 
club them right and left before they could reach 
the opposite bank. Another grotesque creature 
of the area is the sloth, which travels along 
branches upside-down, holding on with hooked 
claws, and cannot walk upright. 

When war came in 1939 Mr. Webb was in 
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Madagascar collecting 
strange animals’ and 


birds, and there he had 
tostay. Ina few months 
his funds gave out. After 
the fall of France the 
local officials became 
difficult and forbade him 
to move about the 
island. He virtually 
went native, living in 
the bush with eight 
different tribes, learning 
their language and feed- 
ing on scraggy chickens 
and rice. Then he stayed 
with missionaries, When 
the British came to take 
over the island to safe- 
guard it from possible 
capture by the Japa- 
nese, he escaped with 
four other Englishmen, 
joined up with our 
forces, and from his 
knowledge of the coun- 
try was able to render 
valuable help. 

In 1945 he came 
home via Kenya, witha 
commission to bring 
back a consignment of 
animals badly needed 
to replenish the Zoo- 
logical Society’s stock, 
which had dwindled 
during the war. It in- 
cluded elephant, giraffe, 
leopard, the big lion 
Straw, antelopes and 
monkeys. The following 
year he returned for the 
biggest collection of all, 
including zebras, eland, 
chimpanzees, and _ six 
giratfes. Two trains were required to take it 
from Nairobi to Mombasa, and the 11-ft. giraffes 
cleared the bridges with only an inch to spare. 
Giraffes are always a problem on rail journeys; 
sometimes it is possible to get them under bridges 
only by slowing down to a crawl and pulling 
down their necks. One of these floating zoos 
called for copra at the 
Seychelles, where the island- 
ers had never seen big 
animals. The whole popula- 
tion swarmed out in boats to 
see these wild beasts from 
fabulous countries, which 
they regarded with awe and 
terror, and when some of the 
tamer creatures were brought 


out the natives backed 
away in fright. To them 
the visit was one of the 


most sensational events in 
the island’s history. 

Mr. Webb’s . greatest 
protection is a developed 
sixth sense that enables 
him to spot dangerous 
creatures that resemble their 
natural surroundings, which 
the ordinary townsman 
would not see. But he might 
easily have died in Tasmania 
from the sting of a male 
duck-bill platypus he was 
handling. This is the only 
mammal that has a gland 


from which it can _ eject 
poison through a_ hollow 


spur on each hind leg. Little 
is known of the nature of 
the venom, and there is no 
antidote. His arm swelled 
to the shoulder; when the 
swelling went down after 
two painful weeks, his hand 
was paralysed for several 
more. Only two previous 
cases had been known there; 
one died, the other was in 
hospital for nine weeks. 
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ADULT AND YOUNG TAMANDUA ANT-EATER OF BRITISH 


GUIANA 


Mr. Webb lives in a house in the Zoo- 
logical Society’s Gardens at Regent’s Park, amid 
the cries of the creatures he has known in 
the wilds. The call of those wilds is always with 
him, and aftera short space at home he is on the 
trail again in some remote continent, leading a 
a new expedition 


A CAPTURED BARINGO GIRAFFE IN A PEN IN KENYA. 


This animal is now in the Whipsnade Zoo 
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THE FORD PREFECT ~@ ,y.,. cason cisson 


HE present 10 h.p. Ford Prefect, which 

has been in production since 1935, is 

typically Ford in_ specification and 
achievement, representing a sensible compromise 
of performance and refinement and possessing 
simple lay-out and equipment which ensure day- 
to-day reliability. Since its design fifteen 
years ago the body has been changed only once, 
and although the present style bears but slight 
resemblance to that of the average modern car, 
it is sufficiently modern to be acceptable to most 
purchasers of this type of vehicle. 

Like that of all Fords, the design is centred 
on the firm’s traditional type of suspension— 
laminated transverse springs. This permits some 
lateral movement, and while the accuracy of the 
steering and the directional stability cannot 
compare with that achieved with good indepen- 


most circumstances. On a car with the lateral 
dimensions of the Prefect a bench-type front 
seat would be useless, and the bucket seats used 
are individually adjustable over quite a wide 
range. A very commodious shelf fitted below the 
instrument panel extends the full width of the 
body, which is helpful for maps or small pack- 
ages. The luggage boot is very wide, and has an 
adequate opening, but its usefulness is reduced 
by its rather awkward shape. The width across 
the rear seat is 45 ins., and across the driving 
compartment 43 ins. The car has a pleasantly 
trim appearance, and a good point is that the 
four doors are hinged at their forward edges. 
The cheapness of the Prefect, which is one 
of the cheapest cars available to-day, has been 
achieved by careful production rather than by 
ruthless elimination of equipment. The interior 





THE FORD PREFECT. Notable features of the car are its trim lines and the large, front- 
hinged doors 


dent suspension, this lay-out is simple and 
reduces cost. The system of springing permits 
the chassis design to be simplified to the maxi- 
mum, with beneficial effects on the cost of pro- 
duction. Just over two-thirds of the total overall 
length of 12 ft. 11% ins. is devoted to passenger- 
and luggage-carrying space, which is a com- 
mendably high proportion on what must be 
regarded as a small car. 

The straightforward four-cylinder side- 
valve engine, which has remained basically 
unaltered since the car was first made, is of just 
over 1,100 c.c. capacity, and gives a total output 
of 30 brake-horse-power, at 4,000 r.p.m. 
Another Ford feature is apparent in the engine, 
for, as on other Ford models, non-adjustable 
tappets are used. This again reduces cost, but 
prevents tappet adjustment from being carried 
out by the ordinary owner-driver. The carburet- 
ter is not fitted with a silencer or an air-cleaner. 
Both the oil dip-stick and filler are easily 
reached, and the battery is conveniently placed 
under the bonnet against the dashboard. The 
bonnet cannot be secured from the driving 
compartment, which is unusual nowadays; it is 
of the alligator type with the securing handle 
incorporated in the mascot. Straightforward 
Girling mechanical brakes are used, by pedal 
operation, on all four wheels, and the hand brake 
works on the rear wheels only. 

The six-windowed body offers reasonable 
space for four adults, and is particularly note- 
worthy for its leg and head room, even with 
passengers all well over average height. Elbow 
room, though not so generous, is adequate for 


finish, with leather upholstery and carpeted 
floors, is far from austere; nor are such items as 
ashtrays and an electric clock forgotten. 

On the road the car lives up to what one 
would expect from a study of the specification, 
but reveals some rather surprising attributes 
after one has gained sufficient experience of it. 
The steering, for example, is much more highly 
geared than is usual on cars of this type, and, 
except when one is manoeuvring at very low 
speeds, is light throughout the speed range. 
This lightness helps to give effortless driving, 
and cancels out—to a large extent—the dis- 
advantages which would otherwise be caused 
by the suspension lay-out. My first impression 
of the car was of the natural liveliness of the 
engine; even a slight throttle opening took 
instant and noticeable effect. That this was 
more than a mere impression is clear if the 
figures for top gear acceleration—-given at the 
foot of Column 3—are studied, when it will be 
seen that they are better than those for many 
cars of greater price and power. 

A point of performance not usually associ- 
ated with smaller-engined cars is the Prefect’s 
ability to pull strongly on top gear, even down 
to remarkably low road and engine speeds. It 
appears to make little difference whether the 
driver is alone in the car or accompanied by 
three large passengers; under either circum- 
stances the car can be kept pulling on top gear 
down to as low as 20 m.p.h., and on surprisingly 
long and steep gradients. Allied to the good 
pulling power is quick starting, from either hot 
or cold, and after only a few moments’ running 


the car will pull strongly. These qualities woulq 
normally lead one to expect rather heavy petro] 
consumption, but the car is in fact most econo- 
mical. The average throughout the entire period 
of my test was 34 m.p.g., and this was with a 
combination of very fast main road and traffic 
driving. Motorists to whom optimum economy 
is vital should easily obtain over 40 M.p.g., 
provided they drive at a steady speed of under 
40 m.p.h. Although the petrol tank holds only 
7 gallons, a range of over 250 miles can be 
expected under normal driving conditions. 

Owing largely to the unsilenced carburetter, 
the engine is not completely silent at anything 
other than small throttle openings, but the noise 
is never mechanical and is confined to a power 
roar. It may perhaps have been an individual 
peculiarity of the car I tried, but the general 
smoothness was reduced somewhat at low 
speeds, and the slightly uneven running pro- 
duced some snatch. This was of little impor- 
tance, as the easily operated synchromesh 
gear-change makes a change down to second 
gear instantaneous and almost instinctive, 
Bottom gear, which is not provided with a 
synchronising mechanism, is required only for 
starting from rest; so long as the car is just 
moving in traffic, second gear suffices. 

As I mentioned earlier, the transverse 
springs are bound to permit a certain amount 
of sideways movement, which under extreme 
conditions could be increased by the rather 
high centre of gravity, but while theory is 
borne out in practice, this proves of little trouble 
after a few miles’ driving have accustomed one 
to the feel of the car. Although the maximum 
speed is just over 60 m.p.h., the cruising speed 
which seems acceptable to car, driver, and 
passengers is fractionally under 56 m.p.h., and 
the car will hold this speed for as long as road 
and traffic conditions permit. 

The small overall dimensions of the car 
make it easy to drive in heavy traffic, and simple 
to park in restricted spaces. During my tests 
I covered one journey non-stop of over 150 miles, 
at a high average speed, and was not in the 
slightest tired, which, on a car of this size, is 
commendable. As always on my tests, the car 
was parked each night in the open, but started 
without trouble in the morning. Although it 
lacks certain features now becoming common, 
the Prefect, if one bears in mind the market for 
which it is primarily intended, must be acknow- 
ledged as a successful car, and, in my experience 
of it—which extends to much more than the 
actual test—it can be expected to give trouble- 
free day-to-day motoring at minimum cost. 





THE FORD PREFECT 


Makers : The Ford Motor Co., Ltd., Dagenham, Essex. 
SPECIFICATION 


Price £359 16s. ld.| Brakes .. Girling 
incl. P.T. of £78 16s. 1d. mechanical 
Cu. Cap... 1,172 c.c. Suspension Transverse 
B23 63.5 x 92.5 mm. leaf 
Cylinders Four Wheelbase 7 ft. 10 ins, 
Valves Side-by-side | Track (front) 3 ft. 9 ins- 
B.H.P. ..30 to 4,000 Track (rear) 3 ft. 9 ins. 
r.p.m. ; ‘ 1s 
., os O’all length 12 ft. 114 ins- 
oe ie — O’all width 4 ft. 9 ins- 
eo Wer O'all heig 5 ft. 34 ins. 
Oil filter .. A.C. expend- : all height id 95. ins 
able Ground clearance 2 ins. 
Ist gear .. 16.9 tol Turning circle 36 ft. 
2nd gear.. 9.7 tol Weight 16} ewt- 
3rd gear .. 5.5 to | Fuel cap .. T galls. 
4th gear .. - Oil cap } gall. 
Reverse 16.9 to 1 Water cap 14 galls. 
Final drive Spiral bevel | Tyres 5.00 x 16 
PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- Max. speed: 62 m.p.h. 
ee oes eee sees. | Petrol consumption : 
10-30 Top.13.8 2nd 6.6] | i 
20-40 Top 13.7 2nd 10.7 | 34 ™m.p.g- at average spect 
0-60 All gears 26.5 sees. of 40 m.p.h. 





BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 35 feet. (86 per cent. efficiency) 
RELIABLE CRUISING SPEED: 55.8 m.p.h. 
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As VWODERN as the minute... 


he Renault Eight is tuned-in to the times. It is an economical family car in which 
| power-weight ratio has been ingeniously adjusted to give the maximum power 
and carrying capacity with minimum running costs. Four-wheel hydraulic brakes 
give greater control and ease of handling, and independent front wheel springing makes 
smooth riding when the going is rough. Petrol consumption is pleasingly low! Although 


exceptional car is at present fully booked up on export commitments we hope 


this 
shortly to be able to release some for the home market. Look out for them. 








| — 
i : \A Al Today, an export success 
A TOMORROW, A HOME MARKET WINNER 
— 9 —4enut 


RENAULT LIMITED WESTERN AVENUE LONDON W.3 
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THE CLIMAX OF ALL GREAT 
EVENTS IS THE ARRIVAL OF 


THE DAIMLERS 








High Grade Us 
BOUGHT and 


ed Cars 
sOoLD 


—— 


“Wanurick Wrightas 


150 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
MAYFAIR 2904 











For quick and 
efficient car repair 






service ring : also at 
CUNNINGHAM LORDS COURT, ST. JOHN’S WOOD RD 
5141 LONDON NW8 





WITHOUT 
TEARS.“ 


A Small Efficient Centrifugal Electric Pump 
for your house, farm, or hot-water system. 





Complete Units to work in conjunction 
with existing storage tanks. Or selt- 
contained systems to work without roof 
storage tanks. 


Maximum discharge... 16 G.P.M. 
SUCUGHEAG Ess ccscceessces 20 ft. 
Maximum head......... 130 ft. 


PRICE: Motor and Pump Unit £21 10s. Od = 
Send for List (D.1) 
SEALED MOTOR CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD., Dept. A.I. 


Bristol Road, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
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Possession witty Personality \ 


Many MG owners swear that their cars — inanimate 


Yj 


objects—have clearly defined personalities, and respond, 
as dogs or horses will, to their moods. If you take 
inanimate as meaning ‘‘without a soul of its own” 
perhaps it’s not the word for an MG after all. Owners 


have been confirmed in their ideas on finding that, to us, 





their car is no mere number but a spirited being which 
must be fed and groomed with infinite care, and whose 
master is entitled to be fully informed of the rights and 
duties of ownership. This is one of the ways in which we 


are working to maintain the MG breed. 





Overseas Business: Nuffield Exp 


rts Ltd.,Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London,W. 
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BY .APPOINTMENT 
MAKERS OF 
CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS 


| 
It’s Fisons 
for 
Fertilizers 


Obtainable from Agricultural Merchants or 
direct from the following Sales Offices : 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Burntisland, Edinburgh, Lincoln, 
Newcastle, Newport, Widnes, Plymouth, York and 
Head Office : 
FISONS Limited, Harvest House, IPSWICH 
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NOW SCIENTIFIC HOEING 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF THESE NEW 1949 JALO HOES 


This up-to-the-minute Hoe brings welcome relief from the 
drudgery of hand hoeing or the toil of ordinary push-hoes. 
JALO HOES are designed to do the job scientifically—to do 
it thoroughly, but quicker.and easier—to save precious time 
and energy. NOW you can REMOVE WEEDS AT WALKING 
% PACE, CULTIVATE, RAKE, SOW AND PLOUGH (in culti- 
vated ground) and enjoy doing it. One man alone can do the 
N work of six in one day. Strong 
- and sturdy, yet light enough for 
a boy or girl to handle. Tested 
and proved under all conditions, 
every JALO will give a lifetime 
of labour-saving service. Handles 
are one-piece tubular steel type; 
hollow disc wheel (non-clog); 
highly tempered and sharpened 
steel tools. Practically indes- 
tructible tool-frame takes full 
range of attachments. Attach- 
ments available in complete sets 
at reduced prices. Write today 
for leafiet giving full details. 


Sole Makers: J. T. LOWE LTD. 
LONGHAM, 7, WIMBORNE, DORSET. 











PRICE including 
| pr. 6” Hoes 63/- 
Illustrated leaflet gives full details. 

















INCLUDING GARDEN FRAME with Glass 


HER MODELS 
£19 10 0 7H. x Sit. - = 
£30 0 0 oft. x 6. - - 


Send P.C. for list to: 


SILVER MIST GREENHOUSES 


Dept. PQD, Reliant Works, Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey 


Tel: Betchworth 2391 


£24 0 0 
£33 0 0 


6ft. x 4ft. - - 
Sft. x G6ft. - - 
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FARMING NOTES 





MEAT FROM THE HILLS 


GRICULTURAL. Members had 
a good innings in the Commons 
debate when they pressed on 


the Minister of Agriculture and the 
Minister of Food the practical possi- 
bilities of reclaiming for meat pro- 
duction thousands of acres of rough 
grazing that are not to day pulling 
their weight. Mr. W. Snadden, the 
Member for West Perthshire, spoke 
with first-hand knowledge of what can 
be done in getting cattle on to the 
hills to breed and rear more beef 
stock. Mr. Victor Collins spoke about 
the possibilities of Exmoor and Mr. 
Archer Baldwin also knows from 
personal experience what can be done 
on the Herefordshire hills. Everyone 
seems to accept the estimate originally 
made by Professor Ellison in his 
paper to the Farmers’ Club that there 
are at least 1,000,000 acres of marginal 
land which, if developed by ploughing 
and re-seeding or by applying phos- 
phates and lime, could produce 
another 250,000 store cattle a year 
which, when fattened on the better 
lowland grazings, would give us an 
increase of 12 to 15 per cent. in home 
beef production. Until now _ the 
Ministry of Agriculture has had no 
definite scheme for developing these 
marginal lands in England and Wales. 
In many cases housing, fencing and 
watering need attention, as well as the 
ploughing of the land and the applica- 
tion of fertilisers. Mr. Tom Williams, 
if he is a wise man, will act promptly 
on the constructive suggestions that 
have been made to him and call on 
the advice of the county agricultural 
executive committees, who can tell 
him from their experience which 
areas afford the best prospects and 
what assistance is needed by way of 
grants and loans to get farmers to 
apply their enterprise and energy to 
these areas which have not in our 
lifetime been considered worth farm- 
ing fully. By now we should have 
learnt that all the meat producing 
assets at our disposal, whether in 
Britain or the Empire, must be 
developed fully. 
Harvest Camps 

ECRUITING offices have now 

been opened in London and the 

other big cities to enrol volunteers 
who will help with the corn harvest 
and, even more important, potato- 
lifting in October and November. 
Helpers of either sex, aged at least 17, 
must be prepared to stay for at least 
a week from Saturday to Saturday 
and are guaranteed a minimum of 
Is. 6d. an hour, from which they will 
be charged 30s. a week for their food 
and accommodation. Special rates 
are offered after September 30, the 
pay being increased and the accom- 
modation charge reduced. Apart from 
these camps which are run by the 
Ministry of Agriculture there are 
voluntary groups of townspeople who 
go out to help local farmers at the 
busy times. There is already a call 
on their services for potato-planting. 


Frost Damage 


URING the coming month (as is 

mentioned on another page of 
this issue) the fruit-grower may have 
his hopes of a good crop dashed by a 
severe late frost. We do not yet know 
how to overcome this risk to the apple 
trees in blossom. We know that as hot 
air rises, so cold air flows downwards 
and it is important to plant fruit in 
frost-free sites. We know, too, that 
some varieties escape frost damage by 
blossoming late and that others have 
some degree of frost-resistance. But 
many of these varieties are com- 
mercially inferior and we are waiting 
for the plant-breeders to give us more 
resistant sorts that are really worth 
growing. Dr. W.S. Rogers spoke about 
these problems of frost research at 
East Malling recently. But no 
straightforward advice can yet be 


given to the owner of an apple orchard 
which has been badly sited. One idea 
which appeals to me is being worked 


on by the National Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering, where they 
are experimenting with large 
horizontal fan which by ke¢ ping the 
air moving should prevent pockets of 
cold air forming. The old type of 
orchard heating pot does not provide 
the ideal answer as much of the heat 
generated passes immediately out of 
the orchard, and anyway this takes a 
lot of labour. Thinking about orchards 
in blossom reminds me that insects 
have a most important job to do for 
us just now. The pollen of cherries, 
plums, apples and pears is normally 
carried by insects and is not dis- 
tributed by the wind, and as with 
other fruits, such as_ raspberries, 
strawberries, currants and _ goosé¢- 
berries, insects are needed to act as 
pollinators. Bees, of course, are 
particularly useful, and it is for this 
reason that a strong colony of bees 
working a small orchard can give a 
good return beyond the honey that 
may be taken later in the season. 
If a D.D.T. spray is being used to 
ward off the apple blossom weevil it 
should, of course, have been applied 
well before the blossom opens. We 
cannot afford to poison bees and other 
insects while their attentions are so 
necessary. 


Electricity Supplies 


ANY farmers and other country 

dwellers are far from satisfied 
with the progress being made with the 
extension of main supplies of elec- 
tricity. Many promises were made 
when nationalisation was introduced. 
But progress seems to have been 
checked rather than stimulated since 
then. There was hope of a national 
programme to connect up 150,000 
farms in five years and this was agreed 
as practicable by the supply com- 
panies. The British Electricity 
Authority, which is now responsible, 
has no such immediate ambitions. 
They have linked up 6,294 farms in 
the nine months since they took over 
and at that stage a good many of 
these schemes had been started. We 
now hear that the B.E.A. have set up 
a special committee to determine a 
uniform policy on the capital con- 
tributions which farmers and others 
in the villages should be required to 
pay and they have been sitting on this 
problem for months. Apart from costs 
the speed at which electrification is 
done is determined by the supply of 
materials and labour. More poles can 
be got now and the B.E.A. propose 
to carry out rural schemes in the 
coming year that will cost £5 million. 
The rural load will be useful to the 
electricity undertakings because milk- 
ing, water-pumping and grinding are 
not concentrated in the peak hours. 


Food Subsidies 


ARMERS have always contended 

that the food subsidies should 
properly be regarded as subsidies to 
the consumer rather than to the pro- 
ducer of food and this view is now 
more generally accepted. The effect 
of limiting the food subsidies to a total 
of £465 million in the coming year has 
the immediate effect of raising the 
prices of meat, cheese, butter and 
margarine to more nearly their real 
values. Farmers’ will note with 
particular interest the proportions In 
which the food subsidies in the past 
year have been allocated between 
home-grown supplies and imported 
produce. The figures given recently 
in the House of Commons were home 
production £280 million, or 58 per 
cent.; Commonwealth and [Empire 
supplies £151 million, or 31 per cent.; 
foreign supplies £53 million, or 11 per 
cent. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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~ AGENT AND CLIENT 


OSL people, when they wish 
dispose of a property, en- 
cage an estate agent to act 
for them. In this they show good 
sense, for not only is the estate agent 
able to advise them on the market 
value of their property, but also, since 
he is paid commission, it is in his 
interest to command a high price. 
Moreover, the estate agent has access 
to numerous potential customers 
denied to the owner. 

Dispute between an estate agent 
and his client is rare, and when it 
does occur, more often than not it is 
because the client is unaware of his 
obligation. For this reason, if for none 
other, it may be of interest to examine 
the basic principles that govern the 
remuneration payable to an estate 
agent for the successful disposal of 
property. 


CONTRACT THE BASIS 


N a recent address to the Chartered 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute, Mr. David Napley, a solici- 
tor of the Supreme Court, said that 
the whole basis of a right to remunera- 
tion depended upon a contract, express 
or implied. He quoted Lord Russell of 
Killowen’s words, ‘‘Contracts by 
which owners of property, desiring 
to dispose of it, put it in the hands of 
agents on commission terms are not 
(in default of specific provisions) con- 
tracts of employment in the ordinary 
meaning of these words. No obliga- 
tion is imposed on the agent to do any- 
thing. The contracts are merely prom- 
ises binding on the principal to pay a 
sum of money upon the happening of a 
specified event which involves the 
rendering of some service by the agent. 
There is no real analogy between such 
contracts and contracts of employ- 
ment by which one party binds him- 
self to do certain works and the other 
binds himself to pay remuneration for 
the doing of it.”’ 

That meant, said Mr. Napley, 
that if an owner authorised an estate 
agent to find a purchaser for his house, 
and the estate agent agreed to do so, 
the agent was under no obligation to do 
anything more. He could put the par- 
ticulars of the property in his drawer, 
or light his pipe, or even paper his walls, 
with them : he could dismiss the whole 
matter from his mind and still incur 
no liability. Until the work or result 
for which the owner had called had 
been performed, there could be no 
contract. Thus, if the owner said 
“tind me a purchaser,” the contract 
arose when one was found; if it was 
“sell my property, and I will pay you 
commission,” the contract arose when 
the property was sold; if “find me a 
person who makes an offer. . .”’ a con- 
tract resulted from the production 
of such a person who made such an 
offer. Assuming, in each case, that 
the owner had not, meanwhile, re- 
tracted his so-called ‘‘instructions.”’ 


TYPES OF CONTRACT 


)STATE agents’ contracts, said 
Mr. Napley, could be broadly 
classified as being of three distinct 
types : the contract wherein the agent 
has to find a person who makes an 
offer for a specified or agreed amount; 
the contract where the agent has to 
find a person who enters into a binding 
contvact to purchase; and the contract 
where he must introduce a person who 
not only signs a contract but actually 
completes the purchase. For example, 
one might say to a guide, ‘“‘I will pay 
you £100 if you show me a pool which 
contains a 10 Ib. fish ’’; or, “I will pay 
you £100 if you show me a pool which 
contains a 10 lb. fish and which I 
hook’; or, lastly, “I will pay you 
£100 if you show me a pool which con- 
tains a 10 Ib. fish which I not only hook 
but also land.” 
In the first type, the person in- 
troduced had to be ready, able and 


willing to purchase; in the second, 
when signing a contract, he had to be 
able and willing to complete; in the 
third, of course, where completion was 
an essential prerequisite to payment, 
readiness, ability and willingness were 
proved by the event. The “‘ability ”’ 
to be able to purchase or able to com- 
plete was settled last year when Mr. 
Justice Lynskey adopted Lord Justice 
Atkin’s words: “I think that ability 
does not depend upon whether a pur- 
chaser has money in hand at the time; 
to my mind it is a question of fact. 
I do not think it depends on whether 
he has a binding agreement by which 
some third party has arranged to sup- 
ply him with resources to carry out the 
contract. I think it is sufficient if it 
is proved by the agent or by the 
purchaser that the circumstances are 
such that if the vendor had been ready 
and willing to carry out his contract, 
he on his part, at the proper time, 
could have found the necessary money 
to perform his obligations.” 


THE STANTON ESTATE 
ESSRS. BRUTON, KNOWLES 
AND CO. have sold, before the 

auction, the Stanton’ Estate in 
Gloucestershire, for Sir George Stott, 
Bart. The purchaser, for whom Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff, of Cirences- 
ter, acted, intends to keep the property 
intact. It includes the vacant posses- 
sion of Stanton Court, a typical, stone- 
built, Cotswold house, built civca 1600. 
The remainder of the estate, 1,500 
acres in extent, with four smaller 
houses, eight farms and thirty-four 
cottages, is all let, producing a rent 
roll of about £2,600 per annum. 

The 2,700-acre Corsygedol Estate, 
which lies four miles from Barmouth, 
Merionethshire, overlooking Cardigan 
Bay, is for sale privately, with vacant 
possession. Corsygedol Hall was recon- 
structed in 1576 and a picturesque 
gatehouse and clock tower were built 
sixty years later. The farm carries 
a well-known pedigree herd of Welsh 
Black cattle and a pedigree herd of 
Jerseys, mostly of Chesham blood. 
There is good rough shooting, and 
fishing may be obtained in the lakes. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are 
acting for the vendor. 


TWO SCOTTISH PROPERTIES 
HE Argyllshire estate of Barna- 
lein, whose 1,500 acres are bounded 

by Loch Awe and Loch Avich, has 

been sold recently, through Messrs. 

C. W. Ingram and Son, of Edinburgh, 

to a purchaser who intends to return 

from the south of England to Scotland. 
Lord Macdonald has instructed 
the Leeds office of Messrs. Jackson- 

Stops and Staff to sell more than 

35,000 acres of his estates in the Isle 

of Skye. The pier at Portree, which 

produces an average income of £1,000 

p-a., is among the properties that 

will be sold, together with the 20,700- 

acre Glenvarragill Estate, the Sconser 

Estate and part of the Strollamus 

Estate. There is excellent fishing for 

salmon, sea-trout and brown trout. 

At the auction, which will be held in 

the early summer, the properties will be 

offered in the first instance as a whole. 


FORESTRY FILM 


ENERAL support was given to 

a proposal for making a world 
forestry film, as part of an educational 
programme, when the subject was 
brought up at a luncheon given on 
April 7 by the World Forestry Charter 
for members of the Diplomatic Corps. 
Lord Sempill presided and Sir George 
Franckenstein spoke of the urgent need 
for intelligent co-operation between 
man and nature. He said that each 
country could give facilitiesand advice, 
and that they needed neither studios 
nor film stars—just forests and forest 
workers. 
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THE WELLCOME CERTIFICATE OF VACCINATION 
is now available from your Veterinary Surgeon on completion of 
the necessary injections with ‘Wellcome’ brand Canine 
Distemper Prophylactics. It is written proof that the 
dog has been vaccinated against distemper in the only 
reliable way—by the ‘‘Field’’ or ‘‘Laidlaw and Dunkin” 


—and with the only materials available for this method. 





Greatly reduced insurance rates for puppies are available to 
holders of the Wellcome certificate of vaccination. 
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There’s something about John Cotton Tobacco 
that satisfies—and goes on satisfying a man. 
It has been a firm favourite among dis- 
criminating pipe smokers for over a_ century. 
Likewise those who enjoy a really good 
cigarette will always prefer John Cotton No. 1. 





* John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/9 anoz. 

No.4 - - 4/5 an oz. 
- 4/14 an oz. 
- 3/10 for 20 


JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted Tobacco - a perfect Cigarette 


Empire - 
* No.1 Cigarettes - - ‘“ 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. BERNARD BLACKSTONE, 
D who is lecturer in English at 

Swansea University College, 
has written a deeply understanding 
and deeply appreciative book in Vir- 
ginia Woolf: a Commentary (Hogarth 
Press, 12s. 6d.). It is most refreshing 
to read an author so full of enthusiasm. 
The professorial author, in particular, 
tends to niggle, to approach a subject 
with an and/or caution, especially 
when dealing with an author not yet 
even beginning to settle into tradition. 
However, here is an exception. Dr. 
Blackstone can hardly find laurels 
enough. It is praise for Jane Austen 


Blackstone uses them. He is speaking 
of the characters in Mrs. Woolf's nove] 
The Waves, and he says: “ Percival, 
we are made aware, is an ordinary per- 
son; and by this sheer ordinariness he 
is fascinating to these six who are not 
ordinary. He provides for them a point 
of contact with simple living.” 

This sentence seems to me to be 
central to any consideration of Mrs, 
Woolf’s works. She strips her charac- 
ters, so to speak, down to the intuitive 
bone. Like the six, they tend to be 
“not ordinary,’’ and there are, after 
all, a lot of ordinary people in the 
world. It would not, perhaps, be 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF: A COMMENTARY 
By Bernard Blackstone 
(Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d.) 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF COVENTRY PATMORE 
By Derek Patmore 
(Constable, 15s.) 


AAA MAAAMAAMMAMMMMMMMMRMO™w 


to say that if she had lived longer she 
might have done what Virginia Woolf 
succeeded in doing. Well, I for one 
am glad that Virginia Woolf did what 
she did; and I am glad also that Jane 
Austen did not do what Virginia Woolf 
did. It is a good thing, I think, to 
consider any author in the light of 
what he did, not of what he might 
have done or of what certainly he did 
not do. This is true even of Arnold 
Bennett and John Galsworthy, two 
poor asses whom the Woolfites, in- 
cluding our present author, like to kick 
and belabour for no other reason than 
that they did not write as Virginia 
Woolf did, or see reality as she tried 
to see it. 


NEW APPROACH 


What did Virginia Woolf do? 
There were published recently in this 
journal some reproductions of paint- 
ings by Ivon Hitchens. Even when 
shown, as they were, in black and 
white, they were interesting. Those 
who had the fortune to see them in all 
the vitality of their colour at the 
Leicester Galleries must have been 
deeply impressed by this new approach 
to landscape painting: this cutting 
through the precise and particular 
details to a few enchanting brush- 
strokes which give not the clothing of 
the scene but that which the artist 
instinctively apprehends as its inward- 
ness. Now what Virginia Woolf did 
was to take the English novel in 
one stride from Frith’s Derby Day 
method of presentation to Ivon Hitch- 
ens’s method of apprehension. Mr. 
Hitchens is Mrs. Woolf’s almost exact 
counterpart, in so far as one art may 
be considered in terms of another. 
“You can’t see the wood for the trees,” 
runs the old saying. “Well, look,” 
says this method. “ You won’t see a 
tree there; but isn’t that a wood?” 

Of course, every novel before Mrs. 
Woolf wrote was not a Derby Day, 
but there was, and is, a general ten- 
dency among novelists to concern 
themselves a good deal with mundane 
things, the things which, if you like, 
make up simple living. I use these 
words “simple living’? because Dr. 





going too far to consider her work as 
an almost anguished cry of protest 
against this being so. Why can't 
everybody live on the level where 
swift intuitive glimpses into the heart 
of reality provide not indeed an 
answer to the enigma of human 
existence, but at any rate a few 
beautiful apprehensions which are, in 
themselves, and for themselves, 
supremely good ? 

This concentration upon one 
interpretation : though that is not a 
good word, for she didn’t pretend to 
have an interpretation, a solution; 
reality was an enigma to her: but 
this concentration upon the one point 
at which, if at any, illumination might 
come, made her reject others, though 
she held tolerance to be a virtue. 
Religion and the writings of the 
mystics had nothing to say to her. 
“She passes over Herbert Vaughan, 
Traherne, Crashaw, and Donne of 
the Holy Sonnets, in silence. We 
have found her blind spot.’’ And yet, 
as Dr. Blackstone points out, she had 
much in common with the mystics. 


INDIVIDUALITY 

As she insisted, rightly, upon 
her own point of search, so she 
insisted upon her own method of 
unveiling what she apprehended, that 
is, upon her own literary technique; 
and, while one may be profoundly 
grateful that this was so, it may be 
felt as a pity that she so militantly 
condemned other methods and other 
minds. She complains that men 
write “only with the male side of 
their brains’’ ; which is surely what one 
would expect a man to do; and it is 
certain that her own was an intensely 
feminine method. However, Dr. Black- 
stone backs her up in this, and thinks 
it accounts for the “ unsatisfactoriness 
of the popular novelists like Bennett 
and Galsworthy.” Certainly these 
two wrote much that was unsatisfac- 
tory, but Irene Heron and Hilda 
Lessways, to name but two, are 
women not apprehended entirely 
from the male point of view. There 
is more in both Bennett and Gals- 
worthy than Dr. Blackstone’s casual 
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dismissal as “popular novelists” 

would lead readers to suppose. 
IndceoJ, the questions of literary 

raised by Mrs. Woolf in 


techniqu 

The Common Reader cannot by any 
means be considered to have been 
dealt with once for all. When, 
writing in this book of Jacob’s Room, 
Dr. Blackstone says : ‘Does he never 


work for a living, we wonder? We 
know his mother is poor. But this 
detail, so important in most novels, 
is passed over,” one feels that Mrs. 
Woolf’s method being what it is, she 
can pass over anything she pleases; 
but that this by no means involves 
the conclusion that other writers, 
with other ways of going to work, 
should do the same. For myself, I 
will say this : that some, by no means 
all, of Mrs. Woolf’s writing has given 
me a pleasure and release of a kind 
that no other contemporary writing 
can give; that she could not have 
found an expositor more fitted than 
Dr. Blackstone to make plain her 
exquisite and apprehensive art to 
those who are perhaps a little puzzled 
by it: but that I do not think her 
' supersedes everything 
else. The others are not by any 
means all Polonius. They may even 
have a bit of Prospero. 


PASSIONATE POET 


Mr. Derek Patmore’s book about 
his great grandfather, The Life and 
Times of Coventry Patmore (Constable, 
15s.), surveys the whole field: the 
man, his work, his family and his 
contemporaries. It is not too much to 
say that love—physical love—was the 
master-preoccupation of Patmore’s 
life. To most of those who know his 
work at all, this side of him is known 
through the mild amorousness of The 
Angel in the House; fewer know what 
Mr. Derek Patmore calls the “ pas- 
sionate heat’ of Evos and Psyche, 
containing such lines as these : 


Ariel-touch 


Kiss, tread me underfoot, cherish 

ov beat, 

Sheathe in my heart sharp pain up 

to the hilt, 

Invent whatelse were most perversely 

sweet 
and so on. 

When an old man, Patmore was 
friendly with Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
and it is not surprising to read that 
Hopkins’s “austere spirit’ recoiled 
before such passages, and it is Mr. 
Derek Patmore’s opinion that Hop- 
kins’s objections induced Coventry 
Patmore to destroy his work called 
Sponsa Dei (The Bride of God). 
Hopkins had urged Patmore to write 
“a great poem in praise of the 
marriage of the Virgin Mary,” and 
Patmore replied that he had done 
what he could, but the work was in 
the shape not of a poem, but “a 
series of notes which I propose shall 
be published after my death, under 
the title of Sponsa Dei.” Hopkins 
tead these notes. ‘‘He told Patmore 
that he thought it too intimate, 
dealing as it did with ‘so mystical an 
interpretation of the significance of 
physical love in religion,’ to be 
placed in the hands of the general 
reading public.” 

Patmore _ secretly 
entire manuscript. 


burned the 


BOOK BURNING 


He was given to burning his 
books. In 1870 he burned all the 
copies that were left to him of a 
privately-printed edition of Odes 
whose reception by his friends had 
disappointed him. In 1873 he bought 
all the copies of The Angel in the House 
that were in his publisher’s hands. 
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He burned the lot. It was not, in 
this case, that he was dissatisfied 
with the reception. That had been 
excellent. It was estimated at the 
time of his death that a quarter 
million of copies had been sold. He 
was critical of the work: ‘‘above all, 
let me satisfy myself.”’ 

Financially, he could afford to be 
capricious; though his sense of value 
was acute in any case. His second 
marriage made him well-to-do. The 
first had brought him great happiness, 
great struggle, and final sorrow. The 
second gave him a country house, an 
ailing wife, and the companionship of 
Harriet Robson, a young girl, gover- 
ness to his daughters, who probably, 
says Mr. Derek Patmore, “ played her 
cards cleverly.” He married her a 
year after his second wife died. He 
was then sixty. ‘As Mrs. Coventry 
Patmore she inherited all his money, 
possessions and fame, but in the last 
years of the poet’s life she had known 
but never admitted that he loved 
another woman.” 


THE LAST LOVE 


The other woman was Alice 
Meynell, the last passion of Coventry 
Patmore’s passionate life. “By 1894 
this great friendship reached its 
zenith, and suddenly this infatuation 
of two intellects threatened to become 
something more dangerous. Alice 
Meynell drew back, afraid. Although 
all former biographers have been 
extremely reticent concerning the 
whole friendship, there is no doubt 
that Coventry Patmore had _ fallen 
physically in love with her.” 

The next year an exquisite poem 
by Mrs. Meynell appeared in The Pail 
Mall Gazette. It appeared there 
anonymously, and, according to Mr. 
Derek Patmore, it was intended by 
her for Coventry Patmore. It contains 
the lines : 

I seal this honour thine: none dare 

Hope for a part in thy despair. 

“Soon he heard that she had 
embarked on another great friend- 
ship—with George Meredith.”’ 
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THE BLOODSTOCK 

BREEDERS’ REVIEW 

HE Bloodstock Breeders’ Review is 

the only annual publication de- 
voted to the bloodstock industry of 
this country. The 36th volume, 
which deals with the racing season of 
1947, is well up to the standards set 
by its predecessors. The articles by 
such well-known authorities as Messrs. 
Orchard, Rickman and Rice on the 
current racing of that year, in this 
country and in Ireland, are well writ- 
ten and in every way excellent; the 
news, from practically every country 
in the world where racing takes place, 
is informative; and the statistics com- 
piled by Mr. F. E. Birch will be wel- 
comed by all who are interested in 
bloodstock. The book, in half-leather 
binding, is published by the British 
Bloodstock Agency, 26, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2, and costs 50s. 





A.D. 


GALLERY OF BIRD 
PORTRAITS 

R. WALTER HIGHAM’S Birds 
in Camera (Collins, 15s.) is a 
sort of gallery of bird portraits, accom- 
panied by a letterpress giving facts, 
some of them rather elementary, 
about the birds’ characteristics and 
habits, and describing the author’s 
experiences in photographing them. 
The standard of the photographs, 
which were taken in places as far 
apart as the Scillies, Norfolk, and the 
valleys of the rivers Ribble and 
Hodder in Lancashire, is uniformly 
high, but those of a marsh-harrier, the 
first of that bird taken in this country, 
Montagu’s harriers, and a wood sand- 

piper deserve special mention. 
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Joseph Black 


of scientific research, but his work is of such importance that 


949 











published only three papers on chemical 


subjects in the course of over fifty years 


he is regarded as one of the founders of modern chemistry. 


The most important of his papers, published in 1756 and 


entitled ‘ Experiments upon Magnesia Alba, Quicklime and 


some other Alcaline Substances’’, deals with the chemical changes 


which occur when quicklime is added to the “ mild alkalis” 


to render them caustic. 


He showed that when a solution of 


mild alkali is treated with quicklime, limestone and caustic 


alkali are produced. Black’s explanation of this reaction is 


still accepted, and so well reasoned is his paper on the subject 


that it is regarded as one of the classics of chemical literature. 


Born in 1728 in Bordeaux of Scottish 


parents temporarily resident in France, Joseph Black went to 


Glasgow University at the age of 18, becoming Professor o 
> y is . I ig 


Anatomy and Chemistry in 1756, a post he retained for ten 


years until he took up an appointment at the University of 


Edinburgh. But it is for his work on the alkalis that this 


Scottish chemist is remembered. These chemicals which inch:de 


such every-day substances as washing soda 
and bicarbonate of soda, are as essential for 


industry as for the home. Their manufacture 


is one of the most important branches of 


the British chemical industry. 
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AGNIFICENT English | taffetas 
M and tie silks (some pure silk, 
others rayon) have had an electri- 
fying effect on the evening clothes being 
shown in London. The taffetas, many of 
them shot, are finished with a special 
stiffening process which gives them a 
wonderfully rich, resilient texture. As a 
result there is a crispness to the wide 
skirts and an effervescent to the bustles 
which have not been there before. The 
collars that furl and unfurl, the cone- 
shaped panels on the sides of skirts, the 
fichus and deep flaring, fly-away cuffs, 
the loose maypole panels over tubular 
underskirts owe a lot of their chic to these 
new silks. 
The tie silks are woven in microscopic 
checks or minute dot motifs or flower- 
heads, sometimes encased in diamonds, 
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Oyster brocaded in gold 
and satin lily-leaf green. 
Fullness is concentrated at 
the back of the slim skirt. 
The décolleté folds back like 
flower petals. Bradley’s 


(Right) Dress in white 
linen and coarse white 
lace, the linen forming 
a deep band at the hem 
and waist and on _ the 
square décolleté. Mattli 


Lhsei fo" 
MER 


and they, too, are usually in two colours, a dark metallic 
one woven with a Victorian pastel, pearl grey, lilac or a 
soft shrimp pink. The shaded taffetas glow with a metallic 
lustre; copper is crossed with deep purple, mercury grey 
with pearl, verdigris green with copper, flame with black, 
oxydised grey with lilac. The texture of the tie silks has 
a firmness but not, of course, the crisp finish of the 
taffeta, and the dresses made from them show a gentler 
outline. They have the substance associated with worsted 
and make some of the most charming cocktail dresses and 
town suits imaginable. Skirts are generally midcalf and 
there are gores or pleats at the back and big collars, 
Another type of suit fits closely and is tailored and designed 
to be worn with chunky jewellery and skull caps, decorated 
with flowers or veils. 

In quite a different category are the filmy chiffons in 
pure silk and rayon, the romaines and the nylon mar- 
quisettes and puckered chiffons. These fabrics have an 
evanescent quality and the wide skirts a lightness owing 
to the extreme fragility of the fabric. They are wonderful 
dresses to dance in, as the skirts, either gored or pleated, 
float away from the figure as one moves. They are 
designed in pale shell pink, in white, in pearl grey and 
black. At Debenham and Freebody’s is a pale pink with 
a wide gored skirt and a soft folded bodice crossed with 
narrow, sparkling bands of strass. A white chiffon dress 

(Continued on page 952) 


Photographs by CountTRY LIFE Studio 
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NATIONAL FUR COMPANY 


191-195 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 




















SWEATER IN FINE WOOL, LOVELY COLOURS. 
5 gns. Postage and packing 1/6. 
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HAND-KNITTED SPORTSWEAR 
THE GLEN, APPLESHAW, Near ANDOVER, HANTS. 




















Saoket Wi a 
Gadabout st back 
IN GABERDINE joo J 
Dares Cefine the neat Willot 
ath pockdlt St. 
: eo am 
“rs, hay 
Tonos Pie 
—> 
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qk One of several styles 


a | \ at £21.19.2 
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Aquascutum 


xthe shop in regent street —NumBeR 100 


Really good Shops everywhere are agents for Aquascutum 
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(Right) Sun-yellow crépe is used for this 

simple dress with a twisted tie at the neck, 

a fold of the material forming soft revers to 
the V décolletage. Bianca Mosca 


has one shoulder covered by a long, 
floating scarf, the other left bare. Michael 
Sherard’s chiffon dress is shaded from 
palest cream to deep orange, with a wide 
sunray-pleated skirt and a huge stole 
that can float down one side or be twined 
round the shoulders. 

Madame Mosca has used the nylon 
marquisette in crystalline white for a 
débutante dress with a pointed handker- 
chief overskirt and a full, rustling petti- 
coat of the marquisette over another in 
taffeta. Corded hems emphasise the 
outline of the pointed overskirt. Her tie 
silk dress is cut with an ankle-length 
gored skirt arranged in petals and a fichu 
neckline folded over a tight bodice. This 
is a very elegant dress for an older woman 
and the fabric is exquisite, a deep 
sapphire blue woven with pale grey blue 
in a minute pattern of tiny flower heads. 


débutantes there are fine, 
sheer cottons, some English, some 
Swiss, some French. Organdies, plain, 
woven in drawn-thread-work designs, or 
embroidered with small motifs, are shown 
mostly in white, but also in pale, clear 
colours. Laces range from fragile Chantilly lace to comparatively coarse 
cotton lace and all-over cut English embroidery, in the manner of the 
Mattli dress we have photographed. There is an enchanting Horrockses’ 
cotton, very fine, softer in texture than the muslins, and printed with 
leaves in tones of brown, grey and yellow. This is a very elegant fabric and 
is made into a dress with a folded, fichu top framing bare shoulders and a 
gored ankle-length skirt that flows from the waist and is in quite a different 
category from the crisp gathered muslins in the picture tradition. 
Embossed, dull-surfaced satins are generally imported, are very 
lovely woven in two pale colours, one making the small flower motif and 
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the other the ground. Dresses these 
silks are smartest with the skirts cut into 
a floating panel at the back or with the 
fullness concentrated at the back «is gores 
or pleats, or with a spiral seam inning 
round the skirt and releasing a great 
pouff of silk at one side. 

There are various trends learly 
defined in the current fashions. ‘There is 
a tendency for dresses in the filmy 
materials to have the waist placed slightly 
higher, and this is also shown in the 
Bradley’s dress we have photographed in 
a dull-surfaced, embossed satin. Skirts 


are definitely not so symmetrical in the 
way their fullness is placed. The al]- 
round gathered or gored picture skirt js 
much less in evidence, being replaced bya 
skirt that is irregular, has fullness at 
sides or back, or is cut into handkerchief 
points, or, perhaps, has an overskirt and 
is looped, or is longer at the back than the 
front. The slim dinner dress in a dark 
crépe with a deep circular yoke in a pale 
colour and embroidered has reappeared, 
and looks newer than the ballet-length 
dress in taffeta. 

Bodices in all the firmer fabrics fit 
the figure as closely as the paper on the 
wall. The chiffons are swathed and folded 
so that they achieve the same effect. The 
square-cut décolleté with bathing-dress 
shoulder straps has reappeared on 
summer cottons and sheath dresses in 
crépe. Diamanté shoulder straps, always most becoming, glitter above 
some of the chiffons. Stoles in tulle, lace, fur, gauged chiffon or crépe 
accompany many evening frocks; so do long gloves, the most glamorous 
evening accessories we have seen for a decade. 

Evening dresses for the South look very smart and new in dark- 
coloured, embossed cottons or black piqué, or in large designs traced in a 
bright pastel on a light or white ground. Dresses are cut with the utmost 
simplicity, the sheath skirts broken by side or back panels of the material, 
and the tops are cut like shirts or are very décolleté. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 








SCULPTURED MEMORIALS 


CROSSWORD No. 1002 


Country LiFe books to the value of 3 guineas will be 


ACROSS 
1. Has it a name for freezing pig-meat as well as 
cattle? (11) 


awarded for the first correct 9. ““With which she follow’d my poor father’s 


a solution opened, Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 1002, body, 
yaar as > 9. Tavistock Stree ‘ov ~ « > 7c oO” ate P . : ” ~ & 
67, EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.! sein 0 -ectng decalcage wei age se ete ng edge uate “Like—, all tears” —Shakespeare (5) 
ts the first post on the morning of Wednesday, April 27, 1949. 10, I turn it on (anagr.) (9) 
Memorial Art at its best Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 11 and 12. Early inhabitant of Essex (4, 5) 


13. House of Oxford (4) 





Headstones — Altar Tombs — 
Mural Tablets 


Bronze Plaques & Portraiture 
Rolls of Honour-Carved Heraldry 
Garden Sculpture 


Leaflet on request - - Sloane 6549 
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WOOD, RUBBER, 
COMPOSITION, 





16. Cancel (5) 
17. ‘‘Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
** Upon the ee ’—Tennyson (6) 
19. Unable to see ahead (2, 1, 3) 
20. What the cuttlefish hak to art (5) 
22. The first victim (4) 
23 and 24 ‘‘ The — shows the man 
“As morning shows the day’’—Mitlton (9) 
27. To oa an Oxonian will be outside the pale 
(5, 
28. Like a Se ot but from another continent (5) 
29. More than the rule of the road, though that 
comes into it (7, 4) 
DOWN 
1. Those who make a habit of doing this must 
take the rough with the smooth (8) 
2. In the unit embodied (4) 
3. It shows the reach of justice (4, 3, 2, 3, 3) 
4. Building for art’s sake (8, 7) 
5 
6 








. See 6 down 
3 and 5 down. It is naturally green and needs no 
coiffeur (10) 
7. The ship that could not be worn out (13) 
8. What is needed to turn and turn design (13) 
14 and 15. Could it be poetry as yet unwritten? 
(5, 5) 
18. Pope is to be transferred to the other side (8) 
21. Enough for a dress at any rate one way (6) 
25. Is he noted on the Stock Exchange for a good 
head? (4) 
26. Go to South Africa for it? (4) 








The winners of Crossword No. 1000 are: 





CORK, MOSAIC 


resurfaced ?and polished ; 
also panelling );| restored. 


DAVIS FLOORINGS 


SOLUTION TO No. 1001. The 





ACROSS.—1, Cockle shells; 

12, Lion; 14, Sedate; 
-* South coast ; 
, Coveted; Contrition; 
7 Philosophies; 10, Gene sralities ; 
20, Oracles; 21, Studio; 24, Helm. 


3, Locz ate: 

















PR SNORE sor iisnchevncensssekiaeasanen’ 
Existing floors [repaired, (Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
AMVERB ora ck iis usctysssskeeatevek si 


winner of this Crossword, 
appeared in the issue of April 15, will be announced next week. 
8, Haven; 9, 
15, No longer; 17, Provoked; 
25, Subje cted; 26, Lille; 27, 
4, Saleroom; 
13, B otticelli: 


Mrs. G. F. Garstin, 
Twyford Close, 


Winchester, Hampshire. 


Mrs. H. C. R. Brocklebank, 
Donhead Hall, 


the clues of which . 
Shaftesbury, 


Dorset. 


Collie dog; 11, Literature; 
19, Stroll; 22, Iota; Dr. F. Rolls Aston, 


Di WN.— 4, Brampton Grove, 


6, Lodging; és : 
18, October; Kenton, Middlesex. 


Pron non tories. 
5, Enid; 6 
16, Begotten; 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: 


This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it she ill not be lent, re -sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated con dition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; 


or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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LADIES’ SHOE DEPARTMENT 


igs} PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.!I. REGent 8040 






rs Six buttons close the jacket front. 


For nearest. stockist write to H. BERNSTEIN LTD., 25 BRUTON ST., LONDON W.1. 
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Pleats that are boxed — 
Pleats that are bound 


and button-topped 





with the contrasting material 
that makes the skirt. 
Pleats that are slick — 


smooth — scythe edged. 


Worsted Georgette makes it in 
Lime with Leaf Green contrast — 
Thunder] Dove Grey — Fudge] Beige 
and in two shades of Azure. 





See 








LEADING the 
WAY TO BETTER 


SPORTSWEAR 











SPORTS AND 
COUNTRY WEAR 
REGO. TRADE MARK 


Look for the label 
in every garment 


SKIRTS . SLACKS 
SHORTS . SUITS 


At the best stores everywhere. 


12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.|. 


(Wholesale only) 











Susan Small models — 







TO THE SMALLER 
SMART WOMAN... 


at most good Stores—for a fortunate few 


Susan Small Led. (Wholesale only), 76 Wel!s Street, W.1 
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* Obstainable only from 
the best Bespoke 
Tailors at home 
and overseas 


orte 


THE CHAMPION OF CLOTHS 
THE CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS 
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‘FOREST HILLS’ BLOUSE 
AND ‘JULIET’ SHORTS 


Charming and’ practical. 


Blouse designed for full 
freedom with Cami - knick 
fittings which prevent 


riding up above wrap- 
around one-piece Shorts. 


Blouse from @3!« 
Shorts from 59/6 


Ask for *‘Londonus’’ Super 
Sportswear—from most good 
stores. 
If any difficulty in obtaining 
please write for name of 
nearest supplier. 












DRESS 


There’s a kiss of spring and promise of 
summer in this washable rayon candy 
stripe dress. Cleverly cut bodice with 
feminine bows at neck, and short sleeves. 
Full dirndl skirt and contrasting 
leather belt. 
36/40” hips £6.5.3 
42” hips £6.14.8 


Obtainable at leading stores 
throughout the British Isles 


As selected by Pat Raphael, under con- 
tract to the J. Arthur Rank Organisation 


Wholesale only: Bijou Dress Company Limited Cavendish House 51/55 Mortimer St London WI 
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Obtainable of all Good Stores and Outfitters 





MURDOCH, HILLSON, LTD., 75, MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW C.1. 
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As light as a 
Weston’s Cream Cracker! 





Eat one plain—with nothing 


else. It is the only way to 

know how excellently good . 
are Weston’s Cream Crackers. 

Supplies are limited and are 

fairly shared by all districts. BISCUITS 
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BEHIND the familiar branches of For all 
Boots, there is a great manufacturing Medical 
organisation. Among its many pro-| Sypplies and 
ducts is a varied range of toilet | Toilet 
preparations. Brilliantine, cold cream, Preparations 


shampoo, talcum powder on 
every such item the name Boots is the | 
customer’s assurance of reliable’ 


quality and first-rate value. THE CHEMISTS 
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BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 


38 DOVER ST. 


LONDON, W.1I. 
TELEPHONE...REGent 1771 
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"STYLE 555" 






LADIES’ HAND-MADE 
COUNTRY SHOES 


TO MEASURE 


(MODELS DESICNED TO SUIT INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS) 








—_ YOU ARE CONSCIOUS 
OF 





iy 





Whether 


seat in a car. 


it’s the 
bus 
or cinema, a_ bed 


in hotel, hospital 


or your host’s 
guest room—if it’s 
more than usually 
comfortable—in all 


probability it’s 


DUNLOPILLO 


THE INSIDE SECRET OF MODERN COMFORT 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., (Dunlopillo Division), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 
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Small Selection Available For Immediate Use 
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For those who prefer rubber 
soles, Henry Cotton has de- 
signed the Lotus EDGEGRIP 
with its corrugated bevel-edge 


7 The row of spikes set at an angle on 
the inner edge of the sole remain firmly 
embedded and retain their grip when the 


foot is tilted at the end of the stroke. 


always wears and recommends - 


LOTUS Ang espike 
GOLF SHUES 




















